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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting at the Church of the Redemption 
on April 27 was given to the consideration 
of the coming State and General Conven- 
tions.. Rev. Eric Ayer, secretary, called 
the meeting to order and devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., assisted by Miss Mac- 
donald at the piano. Mr. Ayer then 
called Dr. W. W. Rose to the chair. 

Dr. Leroy Coons, the first speaker, said 
in part: “Beginning in 1929, the years 
through which we are passing have been 
years of great difficulty. In every repre- 
sentative group of bankers or other men 
all discussion proceeds upon the basis 
that these are hard times. The church 
always has had to face hard times. Dean 
Brown said recently that the true symbol of 
the church was not an easy chair but a 
cross. 

“We are such a loosely organized body 
(the Universalist Church) that problems 
of administration are difficult. If we were 
more compact and if we had a finer sense 
of responsibility for each other, some of 
our problems would be solved. Last year, 
only five out of ninety-one of our churches 
in Massachusetts failed to pay quotas. 
This year thirty-two out of ninety-one so 
far have failed to respond. Last year we 
raised from quotas $6,000 in the state and 
this year between $5,000 and $6,000. For 
several years during my administration 
we have had a surplus. Last year we had 
a deficit of $900. This year we shall have 
a larger deficit. We must face these 
conditions and meet them bravely. 

“TI don’t see why closer relations that 
are coming among the denominations need 
weaken our churches. I never have been 
able to see why our faith in the usefulness 
of our message should be destroyed because 
other people accept the value of our mes- 
sage. To-day, folks are not interested in 
the discussion of the old theology. Some- 
thing else is demanded of us, if we are to 
build our faith into the lives of people and 
into the institutions of society. It seems 
to me that something is wrong with us if 
we can not use our distinctive doctrine, 
which is the essence of pure Christianity, 
because others are using it. I should 
like to get back into the parish work to put 
some of these theories that I am expressing 
into practise, and see if an honest, straight- 
forward attempt to apply our doctrine 
to the lives and needs of men will not 
succeed.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke briefly and said 
in part: ‘As I go from one section of the 
country to another, I discover that New 
England is far better off than the South or 
the Middle West so far as hard times are 
concerned. I discover, also, that there is 
a growing morale in our church because we 
are realizing the fact that we have a loose- 
jointed organization and are learning to 
use it more effectively. We never have 


been and probably never will be an episco- 
pal body. : 

“In spite of the fact that business con- 
ditions are bad, so far as the General 
Convention is concerned the financial 
situation has in it elements of promise. 
I have made an analysis of the figures of 
contributions to the General Convention 
for the past four years. During the past 
year, up to March 31, we received for the 
use of the General Convention from quotas 
$7,060 and for the Japan Mission, $5,100. 
The greatest amount that we have re- 
ceived previously in one year during the 
past four years is $4,350 for the General 
Convention and $2,800 for the Japan 
Mission. 

“In many churches we find a renewed 
interest in religion, not in spite of the dif- 
ficulties that we are facing but because of 
the difficulties. Since Easter, the reports 
that have come in show that there has been 
a great increase of interest in Lenten ser- 
vices and in Easter services. Perhaps you 
have read Rabbi Silver’s great book. In 
one of his chapters he tells us that liberals 
have been in a mortal funk. The old 
battle with conservatism petered out and 
liberals were left without any issue, as 
they supposed. We are hoping to get 
Rabbi Silver for the convention in Buffalo. 

“The -general subject for the Buffalo 
convention is ‘Our Faith and Its Ex- 
tension.’ We believe in the military policy 


_ that the best defensive is an offensive. 


We believe we have a real opportunity as 
liberals, and that there is more need of our 
work than there has ever been. If it is 
true that liberalism has been in a funk, 
then all that we need to get over the funk 
is to see the opportunity. One encourag- 
ing thing that has happened lately is the 
organization of the new church in Floral 
Park, L. I. The New York State Con- 
vention has found a great opportunity 
there and has measured up to it. 

“In Buffalo, part of the program will be 
given over to reports of the church in 
various fields, the South, the Middle West, 
and in Japan. Also, we are going to have 
reports from older churches that have 
found joy in developing new fields where 
they are. We are going to try to have 
some room set apart for specialists who 
will attend the convention not to make 
speeches but to talk to men interested in 
their specialty, such as the problem of 
publicity. 

“Although the contributions to the 
General Convention have been greater 
and although the funds of the General 
Convention have been increasing rapidly, 
we have had so many more opportunities 
to use these funds that we shall come face 
to face with a deficit and shall have to deal 
with it. In the business sessions we shall 
have to consider a proposed revision of the 
laws of fellowship. Other general prob- 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Editorial 


THE COLLEGE AND THE DENOMINATION 


PON whom should responsibility rest to decide 
questions of ministerial standing and fellowship, 
upon the college and theological school or upon 

the denomination? Dean McCollester in his address 
to the Boston Ministers’ Meeting fairly and squarely 
met this issue and answered “upon the denomina- 


What, then, is the part of the educational in- 
stitution? It is to set standards up to which candi- 
dates for the ministry ought to measure, give courses 
to help them and apply tests to see if they have. No 
test is infallible. In fact, educators in this country 
to-day are deeply concerned over educational tests. 
They are saying that the old tests do not mean much 
and that we must devise better ones. Doubtless in 
the past colleges and seminaries have erred in the cases 
of some whom they have graduated and some whom 
they have excluded. But it is upon the college and 
the seminary that we must depend: and do depend 
to make men and women who are to go into the minis- 
try intellectually free, give them intellectua] en- 
thusiasm, widen their horizons, acquaint them with the 
technique of their calling and deepen within them the 
springs of religion. 

In all these ways our own schools have succeeded 
remarkably well. The courses at St. Lawrence and 
Tufts are far above the average. The only point at 
which both schools are more or less under fire is about 
their ability to zive men and women deep religious 
enthusiasm, faith in the unseen—an idea of their 
calling as a ministry instead of a mere craft. That is 
hardly fair, but the schools must reckon with it. 

Now it is entirely open to the denomination to 
insist that all of the candidates seeking admission to 
our ministry be graduates of college and of the semi- 
nary, and to provide that all who are graduated shall 
be ordained without further test. We do not think 
that this is wise. We want to raise the standards, 
but we recognize that there are many kinds of ministry 
and that oftentimes men and women without degrees 
may do useful work. Also there are the exceptional 
individuals who school themselves. 

We believe that responsibility for ministerial 
fellowship should rest upon one committee for the 
entire denomination, that this committee should be 
composed of persons who can say no as well as yes, 
and that they should be men and women able to apply 


modern tests that reveal the presence or absence of 
power. 

The question in their minds should be: Can this 
man preach acceptably, minister unselfishly, and walk 
uprightly in our ministry? 

The committee might very well insist that one 
man should preach a year or more before ordination 
and another serve no apprenticeship at all. It ought 
to study the case of every man on its own merits, and 
not try to run all through one groove. The curse of 
jellowship committees is a set of rules, and the hope 
and promise of their work freedom and common sense. 

Such a committee as we have in mind would work 
closely with the seminaries, counsel with the profes- 
sors, recognize the professional standards set up by the 
schools, put upon a man who did not take such school- 
ing the burden of proof, but always maintain freedom 
and welcome men of power, college or no college. 

* * 


THE WORLD COURT 


ORLD GOOD WILL SUNDAY on May 17 
will give us a good opportunity to voice our 
faith in the World Court. 

General O’Ryan, acting as spokesman for a dele- 
gation representing the National World Court Com- 
mittee at the White House on March 12, expressed 
the disappointment that great numbers of people in 
the United States feel because the World Court proto- 
cols have not yet been ratified. ‘“‘Our absence from 
membership in the World Court,” he declared, “‘has 
weakened the Court in a double sense. It has af- 
forded occasion for sinister implications in regard to 
possible policies which might underlie our attitude, 
and it has withheld from the Court the full measure 
of the prestige and strength which it should possess, 
and which it is impossible for it to have without the 
membership support of so powerful a people as ours. 
We believe that the greatest contribution that can be 
made to world law, order and stability at this time is 
the adhesion of our government to World Court 
membership.” 

Chief Justice Hughes, in his address before the 
American Society for International Law, April 25, 
said that it would not be fitting for him in his present 
position to comment on the special questions of policy 
that are under consideration by our Government. 
But, having created this “legal fiction,” as the New 
York Times called it, and said that he would not dis- 
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cuss the protocols now before the country, he proceed- . 


ed to endorse emphatically “a permanent court of 
international] justice.’ His address was a great con- 
tribution to the subject. The only way to put inter- 
national law on a firm basis, he declared, is to have a 
court, and the only way to end war is to settle disputes 
in legal ways. 

The New York Times tells us that the one explana- 
tion of delay after delay is that Republican politicians 
every time have got the better of Republican idealists. 
With every President for it and two-thirds of the 
Senate ready to vote for it, there has been the deadly 
fear of splitting the party. 

The Democratic record is not so clear that they 
can throw many bricks at the Republicans. 

The one way to get it is for the people to manifest 
openly the interest that they feel secretly. We must 
agitate. Wemust educate. We must keep at it until 
we get a World Court. 

Then we must support it. 

* * . 


RAISING SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


ERRY BEACH calls up the figure of our greatest 

home missionary, Quillen Hamilton Shinn. 

The Clara Barton Home is associated forever 

with the early life of Clara Barton, the woman who 

brought the Red Cross from Switzerland to America. 

Murray Grove takes us back to 1770, the landing of 
John Murray and his weleome by Thomas Potter. 

All these places are sacred to Universalists. All 
are rendering services to-day. For the first two a 
campaign for $75,000 is in progress. For the last a 
steady push is always being made. 

Let us help the W. N. M. A. and the Ferry Beach 
Association get their money. A large number of small 
gifts will do it. A few big gifts to pay the shares of 
those who can’t help are needed. 

But the thing seems to be succeeding. 

* * 
AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD BACKS THE CLARA 
BARTON ENDOWMENT 


N eleven-year-old in attendance upon the week 
day church school in Berkeley, California, 
writes to the Christian Leader for information 

about the movement to raise $50,000 with which to 
endow the Clara Barton Birthplace at Oxford, Mass. 
What appealed to this girl was the summer outing 
work of the Clara Barton Guilds and the Massa- 
chusetts Young People’s Christian Union. This was 
something she could take hold of. She wanted to 
raise money and have it go to some child who works 
under sweatshop conditions. 

The W. N. M. A. wrote to this girl that the chil- 
dren who are taken to the Camp do not work under 
sweatshop conditions. They are too young and the 
law forbids. But they do need an outing. The en- 
dowment money does not go directly for outings. It 
goes to run the place which makes outings possible. 
All these things have to be kept clearly in mind. All 
of our appeals have to be specific. The incident, how- 
ever, is an illustration of the fact that few of us carea 
fig about creating another institution, and many of 
us do care a great deal about carrying on a tradition 
of loving service to helpless and hopeless people. 
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We favor the raising of the endowment, not to 
make a monument but to make a home with life- 
giving influence for to-day. 


* * 


A WELCOME TO SIR JAMES JEANS 
HE Mauretania recently brought a distinguished 
visitor into the harbor of New York—Sir James 
Jeans, the English scientist. The papers ran 
his picture and accounts of his life, and reporters at- 
tempted to ask him questions about the nature of the 
universe, theories of radiation and the date on which 
we might expect the annihilation of matter. Smil- 
ingly he answered some questions, parried others, 
secured his baggage and departed for Pasadena to see 


~ Prof. Robert A. Millikan, Prof. Edwin Hubble and 


the new 200-inch reflector telescope, by aid of which 
man will look a few additional million light years into 
space. 

Sir James Jeans has attained wide reecenition as 
a popular writer without losing his standing as a 
scholar. His books, especially ‘The Mysterious 
Universe,” sell like novels. His concept of ‘‘a.mathe- 
matical creator of the universe” is debated in all cir- 
cles where reflective men and women meet. 

Dealing with the reproach that the scientist 
often changes his views and that what he says need 
not be taken too seriously, Sir James says that it is 
true that in exploring the river ot knowledge the scien- 
tist often goes down a backwater, but he adds, ““No 
explorer can be sure that a backwater is such and 
nothing more until he has been down it.” 

Using this same beautiful illustration of the river, 
he describes how it bends as it heads toward the ocean 
of reality. At one time the scientist is going east and 
declares that reality must lie that way, and another 
time west and then he is sure that reality lies that way. 

No scientist, he says, who has lived through the last 
thirty years will be too dogmatic about the direction 
in which reality lies or the future course of the stream. 
All he knows is that the stream continually bends and 
continually widens. 

He describes how sure we were thirty years ago 
that we were heading toward an ultimate reality of a 
mechanical kind. Then follows one of his most 
famous sentences: “It (the universe) seemed to con- 
sist of a fortuitous jumble of atoms which was des- 
tined to perform meaningless dances for a time under 
the action of blind purposeless forces and then fall 
back to form a dead world.’ 

On one corner of this universe conscious life had 
stumbled but was destined eventually to be frozen out. 

Now he says there is a wide measure of agree- 
ment that the stream of knowledge is heading toward 
a non-mechanical reality. ‘The universe begins to 


‘look more like a great thought than like a great 


machine.”’ Mind is no longer an intruder. We are 
beginning to hail it as ‘‘the creator and governor in the 
realm of matter.’’ So we must revise these hasty first 
impressions of scientific study that ‘we had stumbled 
into a universe which did not concern itself with life 
or was actively hostile to life. There is evidence of a 
designing and controlling power that has something 
in common with our individual minds. The inert 
atoms in the slime which began to foreshadow life 
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were “putting themselves into. harmony with the 
fundamental nature of the universe.” 

His “God the great mathematician” takes no 
account of other realms in which we live—the moral 
and the esthetic. Sir James Jeans purposely holds 
himself to a study of the vast spaces of the stars. But 
he realizes, of course, that we live in these other realms 
and that they too belong to reality. 

We can easily ascribe too much importance to 
the utterances of one man. It is characteristic ot our 
age that we have an enormous reverence for the 
obiter dicta of the scientists. What they have accom- 
- plished is so important that everything they say 
assumes importance. It was this reverence for science 
and the methods of science which caused some minis- 
ters in the liberal churches to say that we can know 
nothing except through science, and that therefore 
we can not possibly know that there is a God. Be- 
cause of their extreme devotion to science came their 
extreme feeling against theism. A writer in the Chris- 
tian Century recently commented on their sad fate. 
The humanists, he said in substance, based their all 
on conclusions of science just as science was getting 
ready to toss those conclusions overboard. 

Sir James Jeans does not prove theism. We do 
not know even that he is a theist. If he were, he 
would only count one. But this reversal of attitude 
on the part of scientists, this new religious climate, the 
great interest of people in books like Jeans’s and in 
discussions of religion, gives us all new faith and 
courage in our mission as workers in the field of re- 
ligion. 

* * 


WHAT CAN STUDENTS BELIEVE? 


HE Rey. Elmore MeNeill McKee for four years, 
1927-81, as chaplain of Yale University studied 
the question of preaching to college students. 

Then he picked out ten sermons which he considered 
“a fairly representative cross section of the ideas 
which are being put before college congregations” 
and published them in a book.* 

One of the best of these sermons is “The Habit of 
Living on Other People,” by Robert Russell Wicks, 
Dean ot the University Chapel, Princeton. Another 
is by Mr. McKee himself on “Unity Through Re- 
ligion.” Reinhold Niebuhr preaches on “The Common 
Root of Joy and Pain,” Tittle on “The Obligation to 
Be Intelligent,” Buttrick on ‘The Unknown God.” 
Others who contribute to the book are President An- 
gell, Dean Sperry, Fosdick, Charles R. Brown, and 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 

It is interesting to note that the colleges are 
getting away from exclusive use of preachers who 
come once a year. They are appointing chaplains 
who preach a third or half of the time and who give 
continuity to the religious work. 

In his preface Mr. McKee says: ‘Thoughtful, 
simple, human preaching is as much needed in colleges 
as anywhere. ... We have suffered from an over- 
dose of the mood of the sermon-taster who learns to 
dissect each Sunday’s sermon with an intellectual 
spyglass. We need increasingly a genuine prophetic 


*“What Can Students Believe?” 
MeNeill McKee. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


Arranged by Elmore 
Price, $1.60. 
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and pastoral message which grows out of the week to 
week life of the academic community in its local 
and national setting.” 

Ministers of course make a mistake who limit 
their reading to sermons, but they also make a mistake 
if they do not from time to time examine the work of 
the most successful preachers. 

Here is a group of sermons aimed at a definite 
mark. We get the impression that most of them hit 
the mark. We also get the impression that any one 
of the men theologically could preach acceptably to 
the friends or the congregations of the others repre- 
sented in the book. ee 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

We can not get along without our denomina- 
tional year book. To save money we decided not to 
publish it this year, but a wail of protest rolled in. 
So Dr. Etz and Miss Richardson went to work; and 
now we have it. It is condensed but clear and ade- 
quate. Instead of 280 pages we have 106. It is 
issued by the General Convention with the co-opera- 
tion of the State Conventions. Welcome to this 
beautiful Universalist Year Book. 


The case against capital punishment was putin 
one sentence recently by Chief Justice Wm. A. John- 
stone of the Supreme Court of Kansas. Comment- 
ing on the veto by the Governor of Kansas of three 
bills providing death in the electric chair as the’maxi- 
mum penalty for first degree murder and robbery 
with firearms, he said: “‘I am strongly opposed to the 
state encouraging the killing business by setting an 
example for killers.” 


To Nathan Strauss there is to be created a me- 
morial, not an inscription in marble, but in the form 
of an organization of living boys and girls to keep alive 
his ideals. It ought to be wider than Zion. In 1923, 
when Palestine suffered from an earthquake, Strauss 
cabled twenty-five thousand dollars to the Arabs, 
“for they suffered the most.”’ When the Vestris 
sank and a Negro steward showed great heroism, he 
saw to it that this humble Negro was honored in a 
public way. 


“These things shall be,’’ declares Curtis W. Reese 
in a clear, interesting article in Unity. In the world 
of to-morrow machines and institutions shall be ser- 
vants of man, not man the servant of machines and 
institutions. Symbols will serve realities and means 
will serve ends. The article shows sense and power. 


Just what did the Pope mean when over the radio 
he addressed “‘subjects?”’ He said, ‘‘Be obedient not 
as to men but as to God,” quoting the scripture that 
they who resist “purchase to themselves damnation.” 
Does this mean that any government once set up has 
back of it the sanction of Almighty God? 


“T am a Trinitarian,” writes an English clergy- 
man. “The doctrine as I understand it means that 
God reveals Himself in nature as the Father, in hu- 
manity (and most clearly in Jesus Christ) as the Son, 
and in my own soul as the Holy Spirit.” 
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The Symbolism of Ibsen 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


%EING desirous of discovering what has recently 
#1 been written about Ibsen, I betook myself 
to the library to inspect the recent numbers 
: of “The Readers’ Guide.” In one of the 
late numbers the only Ibsen mentioned had written 
an article entitled “Cod Liver Oil for Snuffles in Rab- 
bits and Pneumonia in Guinea Pigs.” There are 
those who would say: “That would be a more sensible 
article than Henrik Ibsen himself ever wrote. Cod 
liver oil, or something stronger, ought to be taken by 
the human rabbits and guinea pigs that try to digest 
the inane if not insane Henrik.”” And then there are 
those others who see in Ibsen a great luminary in the 
literary field, a great thinker who could place upon 
paper in a compelling way the idea that he desired his 
readers to grasp. 

The verbal contests over the merits or demerits of 
Ibsen are much the same as one will find over the 
merits and demerits of Wagner in the musical world, 
or of Pasteur at one time in the medical world. It 
was ten years before even Wagner’s best work could 
be heard in Berlin. Pasteur was derided and scoffed 
at by the erudite medica] profession of his day. “Will 
you have a microbe?” asks one of his detractors. 
“There is some everywhere. Microbiolatry is the 
fashion, it reigns undisputed; it is a doctrine which 
must not be discussed, especially when its Pontiff, 
the learned M. Pasteur, has pronounced the sacramen- 
tal words, I have spoken. The microbe alone is and 
shall be the characteristic of a disease; that is under- 
stood and settled; henceforth the germ theory must 
have precedence of pure clinics; the microbe alone is 
true, and Pasteur is its prophet.” 

A. B. Walkley, in the London Times a year or so 
ago, quoted the words of Sir Walter Raleigh (not he of 
the gallant action, but one of more modern brusque- 
ness), who said of Ibsen, “. ...a kind of shock- 
headed, hard-mouthed Plymouth Brother. .. . Ib- 
sen represents very exactly al] that I most dislike. 
The Evangelist with a wooden leg! They are prais- 
ing him up to the skies now. But he won’t wash. He 
never took delight in anything but his own mop- 
headed, whiskered, methodical self. I’m glad he’s 
dead. Some good people liked his books. He caught 
them. on their stupid side.”” Walkley himself writes: 
“The Ibsenic influence—that is, a revivification, an 
intellectualization, of the theater—lingers on. But I 
take Ibsen himself to be as dead as mutton.” 

Frankly, some of us do like Ibsen, whether we 
are caught on our stupid side or not. Ibsen is stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking and, at least to my mind, 
tremendously worth reading. It is worth while to 
stumble on to such couplets as 
“But help is idle for the man 
Who nothing wills but what he can;” 


or 
“Be what you are with all your heart, 
And not by pieces and in part;”’ 
or upon such a passage as 
“Ye need, such feebleness to brook, 
A God who'll through his fingers look, 


Who, like yourselves, is hoary grown, 
And keeps a cap for his bald crown. 
Mine is another kind of God! 

Mineis astorm, where thine’s a lull, 
Implacable where thine’s a clod, 
All-loving there, where thine is dull; 
And He is young like Hercules, 

No hoary sipper of life’s lees! 

His voice rang through the dazzled wood, 
By Moses upon Horeb’s height 

As by a pigmy’s pigmy stood. 

In Gibeon’s vale He stayed the sun, 
And wonders without end has done, 
And wonders without end would do, 
Were not the age grown sick—like you!” 


A Norwegian dramatic and lyric poet, Henrik 
Ibsen was born March 20, 1828. His family once 
was well-to-do and lived in a fine home. Reverses 
forced them to move first to a smaller town and 
poorer lodgings, and then to an even smaller place and 
even poorer lodgings. His schooling was necessarily 
brief. He was early apprenticed to an apothecary 
where he served in drudgery for seven long years, years 
that definitely colored his life work. One of his 
associates made the statement that “he walked about 
Grimstad like a mystery sealed with seven seals.” 
By dint of hard work he contrived to go to Christiania 
as a student, and there he began his writing. Good 
fortune befell him in receiving the appointment as 
“stage-poet”’ for the little theater at Bergen. The 
salary was small but it carried with it certain travel 
allowances with which he was supposed to study the 
stage at the larger centers. Again his environment 
and his work helped to formulate his life-program. 
That experience as “stage-poet”’ at Bergen gave a set 
to his life that was never wholly lost. All this time 
he was writing, too. But, as Edward Gosse says, “‘it 
is noticeable that Ibsen, by far the most original of 
modern writers for the stage, was remarkably slow in 
discovering the true bent of his genius.” 

Reverses and annoyances came that tended to 
embitter his soul and to turn him into a satiric writer. 
Finding his own homeland hostile to him, he journeyed 
off to Rome, where he lived and worked for some 
years. He never did settle down to a home of his 
own. It is said that he always lived in rented rooms 
with rented furniture. 

Up to 1869 Ibsen confined himself to poetry in 
one form or another. ‘The Warriors in Helgeland,” 
“Peer Gynt,” “Brand,” belong in this period. In 
1869 he wrote the first of his biting, stirring, stimu- 
lating prose dramas, “The Young Men’s League.” 
He showed in this, his first prose drama, that marvel- 
ous talent for perfectly natural and yet pregnant 
dialogue. His characters really talk, not stage talk 
with asides and other contrivances to inform the 
audience of action. 

Ibsen at this time had been granted a poet’s 
pension that lifted for him the financial care and 
worry that had dogged his footsteps before. But it 
came too late to change the acid satire of his 
nature. 
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He lived to see his work appreciated even in his 
own land. Like Pasteur, he died honored by his fel- 
low countrymen and by the world at large. He died 
recently, in 1906. 

Georg Brandes, who knew Ibsen well, gives us 
this pen portrait of him: “Henrik Ibsen’s physical 
appearance suggested the qualities that reveal them- 
selves in his poetry. The stern or sarcastic serious- 
ness of his countenance veiled a tender soul. He was 
below medium height, thick-set, dressed with care 
and elegance and was scrupulously careful of his per- 
sonal appearance. He walked deliberately. His car- 
riage was aristocratic, he conducted himself with 
dignity. His head was massive and interesting, 
framed in a heavy mane of grayish hair that he wore 
rather long. His features were dominated by a broad, 
lofty, straight forehead that expressed grandeur of 
character and richness of thought. . . . A Frenchman 
to whom I once showed Runeberg’s bust of Ibsen in 
Rome remarked: ‘His expression is spiritual rather 
than poetiec.’”” So much for a setting of the life of 
Ibsen. Now let us consider for a moment something 
of his general trend of thought, his view of life, his 
battle with life. 

Huneker says that Ibsen is complex, that Ibsen 
is confusing. That is true enough, but life is complex, 
life is confusing. No man can face life honestly and 
thoughtfully and begin to question without finding 
himself all bound up by the strings of his own un- 
raveling. Men have complained that Ibsen is con- 
tradictory. Well, life is contradictory. One set of 
circumstances will point clearly and indisputably to a 
certain solution of the riddle of life. Change one 
character, one little bit of fact, and the whole outlook 
is changed. We can note this in the difference be- 
tween “‘A Doll’s House” and “Ghosts.” 

Ibsen deals with life, with the hard, raw facts of 
life. As I have been rereading many of the plays of 
Ibsen to catch again his spirit I have been struck with 
the similarity between Ibsen and that gaunt, stark 
character that came out of the wilderness of Tekoa, 
Amos. Both these men looked at life without any 
rosy film over their eyes. Both these men preferred 
to calla spade a spade. (I’m not just sure, however, 
that Amos knew what a spade was.) Both these men 
hated the hypocrisies of life, in politics, in religion, 
in personal living. Both of them stripped the gilded 
robes of conceit and arrogance aside to reveal the 
hidden rottenness and filth. Both these men could 
cry out from a soul stirred by life as they saw it, “Let 
justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.”’ Brand is surely a counterpart of 
Amos. Hamlin Garland puts it well when he says of 
Ibsen: “He is a realist in his choice of subject, because 
he treats of ideas, emotions, and situations new to the 
drama but common to life, and deals with them all in a 
new way.” In other words, he has real characters, he 
has real situations that are duplicated all too often in 
life, he probes down into the inner motives of man, 
not just the surface motives. He realizes that there is 
very little of what men are sometimes pleased to call 
“the simplicity of life.” Life is complex. Life is con- 
fusing. The end is never clear. With the exception 
perhaps of ‘‘Pillars of Society,” which has what many 
of us would say a cheapened ending, none of his plays 


come out with a certain ending. All of them leave the 
audience gasping with a question on their tongues. 
He once said that it was his business to ask questions, 
not to answer them. He certainly asked the ques- 
tions in a way that set nations to violent discussion. 
As Huneker aptly puts it, “Life is a huge misunder- 
standing, and the Ibsen dramas hinge on misunder- 
standings—the conflict between the instinctive and 
the acquired, between the forces of heredity and of 
environment.” 

Some have tried to make Ibsen out as a socialist. 
He was at the opposite extreme to that. Some have 
tried to make him out as a feminist. Far from it. 
Ibsen had no use for majorities. He considered the 
majority always wrong. The compact majority was 
an evil, as he pictures it in “An Enemy of the People.” 
If one is to understand Ibsen at aJ]l he must constantly 
keep in mind the fact that Ibsen was an individualist. 
He was tremendously concerned with the individual 
soul. In that he was consistent. He made no dif- 
ference between man and woman in his plea for the 
development of the individual. He was not inter- 
ested in woman suffrage as a political movement. He 
was interested in the right of the individual woman to 
live her own life. Hence the story of Nora in “A 
Doll’s House,” of Mrs. Alving in “Ghosts.”’ In his 
philosophy of lfe unless men set about to will them- 
selves to be free there was no freedom. Dr. Stockman 
in “An Enemy of the People’ comes to the great 
decision in the last lines of the play, ‘This is what I 
have discovered, you see: the strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone.”’ All his friends 
save one had forsaken him. They were slaves to the 
system. He alone could stand on his own feet, free, 
free. As another has put it, “the Ibsen plays are a 
long litany praising the man who wills.” 

Perhaps the greatest word in the philosophy of 
Ibsen’s life would be the word “Truth.” Truth at 
all hazards is his ery to men. A society built upon 
falsehood can not stand. A life built upon falsehood 
can not stand. Truth at all hazards! 

A word now about the symbolism of Ibsen. 
Huneker writes: “Let us apply to him and his plays a 
symbol; let us symbolize the arch-symbolist. Ibsen 
is an open door. The door enacts an important role 
with him. . . . An open door on the chamber of the 
spirit is Ibsen. Through it we view the struggle of 
souls in pain and doubt and wrath.” Again: “With 
him a symbol] is an image and not an abstraction. It 
is not the pure idea, barren and unadorned, but the 
idea clothed by an image which flashes a signal to our 
consciousness.” 

And so we find this symbolism running through 
all the plays of Ibsen, especially his prose dramas. 
The sun in “Ghosts,” the tower in “The Master 
Builder,” the open door which slams shut with such 
an echoing sound of finality in “A Doll’s House,’ 
as well as the dance, the tarantella, the “Indian Girl,’ 
a ship with a rotten bottom in “Pillars of Society,” 
the contaminated water-works in “An Enemy of the 
People.’”’ But more, far more than the symbol within 
the play itself, is the symbol of the whole play, and 
greater than all the plays is the symbol of Ibsen, the 
arch-symbolist, as Huneker calls him, an open door 
through which we view the shams, the hypocrisies, the 
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falseness, the shallowness, of much of what we call life. 
P Let us turn to just one of Ibsen’s plays for a more 
detailed, though brief, illustration of what we have 
just been saying. “A Doll’s House” provoked a 
tremendous storm of criticism. Out of the storm 
grew that terribly realistic, terribly dramatic drama, 
“Ghosts.” 

“T don’t dare think,” a friend once said to me, 
“for I don’t know where I’d come out.”’ The results 
she feared were realized in the attempt of Mrs. Alving, 
the central figure of this powerful drama, “‘Ghosts,” 
to think one problem through. She says of this at- 
tempt: “I only wanted to unravel one point in them; 
but as soon as I had got that unraveled, the whole 
fabric came to pieces. And then I realized that it 
was only machine-made.”’ 

Machine-made! Is the fabric of society to-day 
machine-made? Would the pulling of one thread un- 
ravel the whole fabric so that nothing but a twisted 
mass of vari-colored threads would be all that was 
left? There is all too much of truth in that. - As 
Bagehot once said, we live in a cake of custom. We 
are terribly hesitant to venture out into new channels. 
We fear new experiences. We hate to take the plunge, 
fearing that the water will be ice-cold and give us an 
unpleasant shock. 

Mrs. Alving says: “I am frightened and timid, 
because I am obsessed by the presence of ghosts that 
T can never get rid of. . . . [am half inclined to think 
that we are all ghosts. It is not only what we have 
inherited from our fathers and mothers that exists 
again in us, but all kinds of old ideas and al] kinds of 
dead beliefs and things of that kind. They are not 
actually alive in us; but there they are dormant, all 
the same, and we can never berid of them. Whenever 
I take up a newspaper and read it, I fancy I see ghosts 
creeping between the lines. There must be ghosts all 
over the world. ‘They must be countless as the grains 
of the sands, it seemstome. And weare so miserably 
afraid of the light, all of us.” 

Mrs. Alving was facing the ghosts of her own 
bitter experiences threatening to reproduce them- 
selves in her son. All her life she had fought to shield 
her husband’s reputation from the infamy that it 
deserved because of the licentious, besotted life that 
he led. In so-doing she had even sent her son away 
from the home when he began to ask questions, that 
he might not be contaminated by the father. And 
now the son comes back, a man grown, knowing the 
world of men, hating the shams of life, but afflicted 
with a disease that has attacked the base of his brain, 
and which he Imows is going inevitably to make him 
a helpless, babbling, inane Junatic. 

How vividly Ibsen portrays it all. 
is, more right than we care to admit. 
sessed by ghosts of all kinds. 
our ideas and our beliefs. We are afraid of the light, 
miserably afraid of it. How the practical men of the 
world, so-called, scoff at the thinkers of the day! 
They would join the group that Joseph Hart wrote of 
in a number of the Survey some months ago, the ““God- 
sakers” whose slogan is: “We have no time to waste 
in study or discussion—for God’s sake, let’s do some- 
thing.”’ And there follows action without thought, 
without reason, and the last end is worse than the first. 


He was, and 
We are ob- 
We live in the past in 


Men should count the cost. Men should think their 
way through. And yet, how hard, how very hard, 
it is to think! 

Machine-made! Would the pulling of a thread 
unravel the whole fabric of society to-day? Our 
tendency to thrust the thinking function on to the » 
shoulders of others means the retarding of progress. 
There have always been, however, and let us thank 
God for it, those who dared to face the future, those 
who dared to think in new channels. 

“Ghosts” is concerned with the problem of one 
woman trying to think her way through on the prob- 
lem of heredity. It is in part an answer to the critics 
of Ibsen who condemned him for having Nora leave 
her children, leave her home. Here in “Ghosts” he. 
holds before these critics a home where a woman 
stayed, a cruelly vivid picture with a vividness that 
cuts like a knife. (There is no time to discuss it in 
detail.) Let me give you but a bit of the dramatic 
ending. 

Oswald, victim of his father’s excesses, feels his 
mind giving way. Suddenly he says to his mother, 
“Mother, give me the sun!”’ She says in utter amaze- 
ment, “What do you say?” “The sun, the sun.” 
She throws herself beside him in terror, calling to him, 
trying to bring him back to his right mind. Then she 
tries to find the package of pills which Oswald has 
told her about which will forever relieve him of the 
troubles of this world, and which he has made her 
promise to give him when the time should come. 
She screams, “No! No! Yes! No! No!’ She 
stands a few steps from him, her hands thrust into 
her hair, and stares at him in speechless terror. Os- 
wald sits motionless, sunk down in his chair. “The 
sun—the sun.” And the curtain drops. 

Here we have again the symbolism of Ibsen. 
Some day, perhaps, a demoniac world will cry out for 
the sun, for the light of truth to shine clear and to 
bring the healthful rays that heal and cleanse such a 
world of its foibles and its sin. 

That sun must be the open mind that. is ready to 
tackle the hard knots, to unravel them even at the 
risk of finding that the fabric comes to pieces. If so, 
then a new fabric may be spun, a fabric that will stand 
the test, hand-woven, into which shall go al] the great, 
fine principles of truth and justice, all the great fine 
principles that will stand the test of the clear, bright 
light of the sun of God. 

Ibsen is far from being a sedative for the mind. 
He is the strongest wine. His isn’t a lilac-scented, 
love-making, billing-and-cooing world of men and 
women, but a world that thrusts at one its biting 
problems to be solved. He is not one to dodge an is- 
sue but to face it. How he would have shouted a 
loud Amen to the words of Claud Bernard, disciple 
of Pasteur, who said, ““When you meet with a fact 
opposed to a prevailing theory, you should adhere to 
the fact and abandon the theory, even when the latter 
is supported by great authorities and generally 
adopted.” 

There will always be those who will have none of 
him. In that same group will be found those who will 
have none of Wagner. There will be others who will 
follow him, not as one who has uttered the final word, 
but as one who points the way, the way of the open 
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mind, unafraid to approach, to study, the problem of 
life as it is, not as some would say it is, men and 
women who will probe deeper than the pretty surface, 
who will seek to understand what is beneath. These 
will hail Ibsen as one who has opened a door through 
which man may pass to a deeper understanding of 
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himself and his place in life. And through such men 
and such women the influence of Ibsen will pass on 
down through the aisles of time beyond the days 
when his dramas shall have moldered into dust and 
been forgotten. The spirit of Ibsen will live in the 
spirit of the open mind. 


to Rome’ 


John Clarence Petrie 


SIHERE is a darkened room. A woman lies 
S| dying. Beside the bed are her husband, 
weeping, the physician, and a small group 
of friends and relatives. Playing on the 
100% of the bed, all unconscious of the tragedy, is a 
little child. The dear face on the pillow is so white. 
The dark eyes light up and from her throat there burst 
the words of asong. As she had sung throughout the 
hardships and trials of her all too brief life, so she was 
going to meet her Maker with a song upon her lips. 
The baby did not know the song. Crawling up to her 
face he begged her to sing a song he had Jearned to 
babble, a song about street cars running past the door, 
and Brussels carpets on the floor. Years later he 
learned that his mother’s last words had been a hymn 
to Christ, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

Thus it is that religion played so early about the 
life of the boy. The mother had been a Methodist, 
the father a Catholic. Neither of them had gone to 
church in late years, but the mother had come to love 
her husband’s church. Had he been a church-going 
man she would probably have become a Catholic 
herself. As it was she was a frequent visitor at the 
convent of the Dominican Sisters. But she had died 
with the words of a Protestant hymn on her lips: 
“Jesus lover of my soul, let me to thy bosom fly.” 

The child went to live with relatives. Again a 
home in which religious affiliations were mixed. The 
old grandmother, a German Lutheran, had married a 
Catholic. The married daughter, herself a Catholic, 
was separated from her husband and living with her 
mother. Into this kindly German-American home 
the boy moved. They lived in a small cottage on a 
street near the saw-mill where grandfather had been 
kiJled at his work. The boy slept in the little down- 
stairs bedroom with his grandmother. Near his bed 
was a picture of the Guardian Angels, and at one corner 
hung a small oval-shaped picture of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. On Sunday mornings he was ‘accustomed 
to seeing his aunt leave early for something called 
_ “Mass.”’? Once when he was about five he had begged 
to go to school, and as a result found himself a small 
visitor sitting straight up beside his cousin Frank, while 
strangely garbed women in white veils (he called them 
duck boat hats) conducted classes. He remembered 
always afterward how the pupils had always said: 
“Yes, Sister. No, Sister.” 

The boy did not know he was himself a Catholic, 
that at the age of eight days he had been taken to the 


*This series of three articles on ‘““The Road to Rome’”’ will be 
followed by another series on ‘““The Road from Rome,” by the 
same author, who is now pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


French priest—there was no pastor at the German 
church at the time—and baptized by the name of 
Johannes Laurentius. The Laurentius was an error 
on the part of the priest, for the name was John 
Clarence, but with his poor knowledge of English the 
good man’s mistake was natural. The child did not 
go to Sunday Mass or anywhere else that was re- 
ligious, although he always recited “Now I lay me 
down to sleep” before going to bed at night. There 
had been trouble over the baptism of his baby brother 
or sister. The priest claimed he had not been paid 
when the first child was baptized, and so enraged had 
the father become that he refused to allow his one sur- 
viving offspring to be sent to the Catholic church. 
Once, and once only, the boy remembered going ‘to 
St. Mary’s. It was St. Patrick’s night. He had sat 
on a hard wooden seat bolt upright listening to sing- 
ing. That was all he could remember. 

And then one day the change came. A friend of 
his dead mother paid a visit to the cottage and asked 
permission to take John Clarence to the Christmas 
festival at Sunday school. Permission was obtained. 
The Christmas service consisted mainly in singing 
songs with a great crowd of other little boys and girls. 


. John Clarence noticed how instead of removing their 


overcoats in the hot room the boys threw the tails 
behind them, so as not to wrinkle them in sitting 
down. Clarence thought it queer, but did likewise. 
He liked the singing, although he was a little afraid. 
But what won his heart and established him at once 
a regular member of the Sunday school of the Metho- 
dist church was the sma]] box of candy and the orange 


_ which he was allowed to take home. 


The following Sunday this small, motherless 
boy, with the mixed religious background, who was 
none other than I, took his place in the primary room 
at the Methodist Sunday school. There I sat perched 
high on the top row of the ascending series of seats. 
The boys were on one side and the girls on the other. 
Below us was our teacher, the most beautiful lady I 
had ever seen. We received little lesson cards with 
pictures of Bible heroes on them and a golden text to 
learn by heart. We sang, and, I am sorry to say, 
sometimes fought, scratched, bit and kicked. Just 
before our closing we gave our pennies, marching 
down in single file past Miss Barcus’ table where as 
we dropped our coins on the saucer we sang: 


“Dropping, dropping, dropping, dropping, 
Hear the pennies fall: 
Every one for Jesus, 
He will get them all.” 


I can recall very little that I was taught of a 
definite character except that I knew Christ had been 
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crucified ‘‘by the Jews” and had risen from the grave 
on Easter Day. I learned no definite thing as to who 
Christ was, but it seemed natural to accept him as 
more than a human being, although I do not believe 
I ever thought of him as God. I also Jearned some- 
where about hell, either at Sunday school or else- 
where, for I remember once when a lady asked me 
what would become of me if I did not stop using bad 
words I replied promptly that I would go down into 
a deep hole and be burned. Yet there was little re- 
ligious fear in me. That was now to come. 

About the time I was graduated from the pri- 
mary department I went to board with a family of 
very devout and very orthodox Baptists. My father 
had promised them that I should attend whatever 
church they went to, and so thereafter for a year and 
a half each Sunday at ten saw me stuffed into a boiled 
shirt topped by a stand-up, single-ply collar, walking 
tochurch. Service at the First Baptist began at 10.380. 
I sat through it aJl till twelve, when we went below for 
Sunday school. The sermon was, of course, beyond 
me. I tried to sing the hymns, and soon learned by 
heart some of the more familiar ones such as “Throw 
Out the Lifeline’ and “At the Cross.” Must I con- 
fess that on week-days I often sang these same sacred 
tunes to the parodies which most bad boys knew? 
The singing of the choir always pleased me, par- 
ticularly that of my Sunday school teacher, who sang 
with terrific volume though uncertain quality, “Jee- 
ru-sa-lem, Jee-ru-sa-lem.”’ I knew the names of the 
singers by heart, since the family at home always talked 
about them and their idiosyncrasies. As for the poor 
minister, the Rev. Friend T. Dye, with his frock coat 
and white tie, he was accused of imitating Catholic 
priests because he was smooth shaven. At Sunday 
school I sat and gazed for minutes at a time at my 
lovely teacher, and I learned to pronounce such words 
as “Nebuchadnezzar” and “Mesopotamia.” I can 
not recall a single lesson, however. I knew that the 
Baptists immersed people, and that my own baptism 
at the hands of Father J. Roche Magnon was con- 
sidered a superstitious “christening,” not a baptism. 
But what I failed to acquire in Sunday school was 
made up for at home. My good mentors taught me 
there the horrors of the day of judgment and the de- 
tails of the sufferings of the damned in hell. Being a 
nervous child, I soon began having nightmares, in 
which I heard the blast of the last trump and saw 
myself summoned before the King to be condemned 
to endless fire for my many sins. 

Also I was thoroughly taught the essential wick- 
edness of the Catholic Church. Catholics would run 
naked down the street if their priest ordered them to. 
These gcod people would believe anything about a 
Catholic, thereby proving themselves as gullible as 
they thought Catholics were. When a traveling 
“ex-priest and his wife, an ex-nun,’”’ lectured to packed 
crowds for a week my guardians would return night 
after night from the meetings to fill me with lurid 
stories of nuns torturing their young charges, of im- 
moral priests, and the like. Thinking that such 
atrocities ought not to be hidden, I ran down the 
’ street to a Catholic family and told them as much as 
I could remember of the wickedness of their own re- 
ligion. Strangely enough this did not please my 
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landJady, who obliged me to go back and apologize 
to the good people. 

For the next two or three years I became an ar- 
dent anti-Catholic. I not only spread the stories I 
had learned but I made up a few of my own. For in- 
stance, when the Catholic family I have just men- 
tioned showed me a picture of the judgment in their 
Bible I told the story abroad that the Catholic Bible 
pictured Christ sending all the Protestants to hell. 
And learning of the Hail Mary, I told every one 
that Catholics changed the Lord’s Prayer to read, 
“Hail Mary, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name.” 

Next to the Catholics my Baptist guardians 
hated in their order Episcopalians and Lutherans. 
The Episcopal minister dressed like a priest, named 
his church after one of the saints, and “‘worshiped”’ 
the Blessed Virgin. As for the Lutherans, they studied 
out of a catechism, and what was that but ‘next 
door” to Catholicism? 

After two years I went to live with a lady who had 
been an Episcopalian. She was an exceptionally 
fine woman whose life was full of misfortune. With a 
husband paralyzed, she was working to support the 
two of them. Then came a terrible blow. She was 
found to be suffering from cancer. She was taken to 
the hospital, where she remained for weeks after her 
operation and where she finally died. She was buried 
by the minister who dressed like a priest, and the bill 
was footed by the wicked congregation. My im- 
placable hatred of Episcopalians was somewhat 
shaken. 

My next home was with a family of lukewarm 
Catholics not one of whom went to Mass. There I 
lived very happily for three years, attending my own 
Methodist Sunday school regularly every week. 
During that time—lI was now a tall thin Jad in the 
seventh grade at school—two Jesuits gave a mission 
at St. Mary’s. I went one night, heard the people 
muttering the rosary, listened to the chanting of the 
priest and choir at benediction, and decided I was go- 
ing to Mass the next Sunday. So I went. I could 
not understand a word, of course. I only knew I was 
not in a preaching place but a house of worship. The 
comparison is not intended to be invidious, it is my 
way of trying to show the impression made upon me 
of seeing a church packed with kneeling people, say- 
ing their beads and reading their prayer books. 

I found in a bookcase at my father’s a beauti- 
ful old leather-bound, gilt-edged “Key of Heaven.” 
There is something about a limp covered book of de- 
votion that intrigues me to this day. It was a dis- 
covery then. Within I found devotions for Mass, 
Confession, and other helps to Catholic devotion. 
This mystery of the Mass had me guessing. Why did 
the bellring? Why did the people strike their breasts? 
Was there something mystical about the number of 
times the boy struck the bell? What were the Kyrie, 
and the Pater Noster? Armed with my book I at- 
tended Mass the following Sunday, and tried to follow 
the priest. No avail. I saw prayers to be read “at 
the offertory,’’ but how I was to know when he was 
at the offertory? Also what was that unspeakable 
noise the priest was making? Poor Father Whalen, 
he had a defect in his voice which made the singing of 
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the glorious Preface sound like a heathen incantation. 
I imagined that priests had to be able to make such 
a noise in order to qualify. 

All the love of the mysterious within me was 
appealed to. I was determined to discover the secret 
of the Mass. Indeed, I was going to be a Catholic. 
I would go to Father Whalen and tell him I wanted 
to make my first communion. 

How amazing! Not at all. What more natural 
reaction could one expect than this after the way I 
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had been fed on anti-Catholic lies? My good Baptist 
friends in trying to save me from the evils of Cathol- 
icism had given me a deliberate push right in that 
very direction. Here I was then at the age of twelve 
apparently about to become a Catholic myself. Sure- 
Jy nothing could stop me now. Would not the priest 
be delighted to take in a Protestant? Would not my 
relatives be delighted? But the cup was not destined 
to reach the lip without a slip. 
(To be continued.) 


Toward Communism 


William E. Gilroy 


=|HE determining of what is a Christian atti- 
©] tude toward communism would settle the 
question regarding a Christian attitude 

4; toward much else. Moreover, the immedi- 
acy of this issue gives it prime importance for two 
reasons: 

First, communism, or what passes under that 
name, is the motive power of a great social upheaval, 
which, whether one regards it as gravely menacing or 
morally challenging, can not be ignored. Second, 
the term “red” or ‘‘communist”’ has become widely 
used, even by professedly Christian people, as an op- 
probrious epithet to apply to anybody, who stresses 
the evils in our social system and who urges in dealing 
with these evils full freedom of Jegal speech and ac- 
tion, in accordance with our basic principles of gov- 
ernment. 

Let it be said at once that the. belief that com- 
munists or any other group in the community should 
have full right to the expression of their opinions, pro- 
vided they break no law, does not imply upon the 
part of any believer in free speech agreement with the 
communists’ attitudes and opinions, or with the atti- 
tudes and opinions of any other group. The editor of 
this paper, for instance, as an independent in religion, 
stands at the opposite extreme from the Roman 
Catholic, yet he would fight to the last to uphold the 
right of the Roman Catholic to the expression and 
practise of his faith. Religious liberty is a meaning- 
less principle if it implies liberty for only one sort of 
religion; and, similarly, free speech under the condi- 
tions established in the very foundations of American 
democracy is meaningless if it implies free speech 
only for some people and not for others. 

The obverse side of this principle implies that 
neither the communists, nor anybody else, should be 
accorded special privileges or immunity against illegal 
action. There are certain limits of the freedom of 
speech that have been definitely established by law. 
When speech is libelous, the man who utters it as- 
sumes legal responsibility for its libelous nature. In 
our judgment the action of the Civil Liberties Union 
in sponsoring recently the defense of the Massa- 
chusetts communist who characterized ex-Governor 
Fuller as a ‘‘murderer” was as ill-advised and unjusti- 
fiable as the action of that valuable organization 
has been well-advised and justifiable in other cases 
where the rights and liberties of individuals have 
been grossly and wrongfully invaded. 

It is in a strict and impartial enforcement of law, 


in upholding every form of speech and action that is 
legal, and in putting down by due process of law every 
form of speech and action that is illegal, that the 
Christian citizen who is fair-minded, both as Christian 
and as citizen, would hope to see liberties safeguarded. 
If the Jaws themselves are in any sense unjust, it is up 
to good citizens to seek the repeal of these laws and 
the enacting of better Jaws. Most, if not all, of the 
tragic incidents and situations in connection with la- 
bor conflicts in this country could have been avoided 
if there had been upon the part of the authorities 
wisdom and determination in enforcing the laws with 
strict impartiality, in suppressing on the one hand 
illegal action, either on the part of capital or of labor, 
and in upholding with equal vigor the exercise by 
either side of every legal right of speech and action. 
The duty of working for such conditions seems to us a 
prime obligation of the individual, alike as citizen and 
as Christian. But when law and authority function 
illegally for the suppression of speech or action that 
is in itself legal, the protest of any individual does not 
mean that he approves of the actions or opinions, but 
simply that he protests against the illegal and arbi- 
trary action of those whose duty should be to maintain 
rather than to interfere with legal rights and liber- 
ties. 

It is interesting to note that in connection with 
the recent occurrences in Lawrence, Mass., a Chris- 
tian minister who was foremost in protesting against 
the arbitrary and illegal action of the authorities, and 
who was on that account accused of being a “com- 
munist”” and an emissary of Russia, remarked to the 
editor that, as a matter of fact, if he were in Russia 
the first thing that would happen to him would be 
that he would be put up against a wall and shot. 
The ground of this man’s protest was not sympathy 
with Russian communism, but the much simpler 
matter of belief in American principles of liberty. 

We stress these things because a Christian atti- 
tude toward communism can not be dissociated from 
a Christian attitude toward the communist, and be- 
fore any Christian accuses a fellow mortal, in reproba- 
tion, of being a “red’”’ or “communist,” he is in duty 
bound in all fairness to inquire what that label may 
mean and whether it be justifiable. The fact is that 
labels thoughtlessly or unfairly bestowed easily tend 
to become libels. They are forms of expression of 
judgments in which the man who is libeled has no ade- 
quate opportunity of defense. The duty of at least 
seeking to understand our fellow men before we label 
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them or condemn them is a duty to which no Christian 
can be recreant. 

As regards real communism and real communists 
—that is those who not only accept the label, but who 
glory in it—a Christian attitude would imply much the 
same spirit. First of all, it would seem a Christian 
duty, as much as an attitude of intelligence and com- 
mon sense, to seek to understand communists, if we 
are going to assume any attitude toward them at all. 
The study of communism and communists will very 
quickly reveal the fact that the terms can not be ar- 
bitrarily applied to one particular set of ideas or to 
one particular sort of people. There are Christian 
communists, whose ideals and visions of society are 
comparable to those of the New Testament com- 
munist, Barnabas. A communism in which one would 
seek the establishment of a voluntary society in which 
all men would live according to the ideals of Barnabas 
is manifestly something very different from a com- 
munism such as has been attempted in Soviet Russia, 
a communism of compulsion, carrying with it ele- 
ments of duress and tyranny. Between these two 
extremes of a free communism, growing out of a Chris- 
tian spirit, and a communism of force and compulsion, 
there have been varying types of communists and 
communism. Oftentimes the term has represented 
the visionary and dreamy ideal of the man who has 
professed it, who, far from being a dangerous character, 
has been a man of gentle unselfishness, imagining, 
with amazing optimism, that every individual, if 
only he had a more favorable environment, would be 
as good as himself. Such in large measure was the 
communism of that great man of love, the late Prince 
Kropotkin, though Kropotkin’s ethical and ‘social 
ideals were closely related to his scientific assumptions 
and conclusions. 

Is there anything that all sorts of Christians might 
have in common in their attitude toward any, or all, 
of these various types of communists? Yes, there is. 
It is the attitude of Christian love. No matter how 
much we may regard a man as mistaken, or how dan- 
gerous and menacing he may appear in our eyes, there 
is no warrant in Christian practise for a loveless atti- 
tude toward him. Love does not imply sentimental- 
ity; nor does it imply weakness or compromise with 
what one believes to be wrong; but love does imply 
courtesy, fairness, and patient consideration. It im- 
plies understanding; it implies an effort to understand 
even the criminal and the influences that have tended 
to make him criminal. It ought to imply an effort to 
understand the agitator and prophet of discontent, 
and the causes that make him that way. 

If we regard communism as something against 
which we ought to fight, we can not even fight it in- 
telligently and effectually without studying it and 
knowing just what it is. Blind bigotry gets us no- 
where even in our warfare. against error and evil; 
rather it gets us ourselves farther along the way of 
evil and error. The Christian attitude toward com- 
munism and the communist ought to be one of open- 
eyed, open-hearted quest of an understanding. Such 
an understanding need not evoke a favorable attitude 
toward communism either in theory or in practise. 
Certainly for a great deal that has been done under 
the name of communism one can have only the deepest 
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loathing. But the Christian can not make any very 
wide study in revolutionary philosophy or revolu- 
tionary movements without becoming impressed with 
the sincere and unselfish devotion of many who have 
participated in them. It is worth while sometimes to 
ask what some of those whom we condemn as “red”’ 
and “communist’’ have stood to gain by their action. 
Certainly nothing for themselves. Christians who 
lay stress upon Christian sacrifice ought at least to 
appreciate their willingness to suffer for their ideas. 
Can a Christian contemplate that devotion, even to 
ideals that he himself regards as dangerous, without 
feeling the challenge to a larger measure of unselfish 
devotion to his own ideals? Is his attitude toward 
the communist.to be simply that of denouncing him 
as an anti-social agitator, or will he display to the 
world with equal vigor and earnestness his own ideal 
of a true society? 

The effective answer to communism most assured- 
ly can not come in this modern world from those-who 
are indifferent to the fundamental elements of justice 
in a democracy, or to the supreme demands of love 
and brotherhood as Jesus proclaimed them. If 
Christian ideals be thought of as the only valid and 
adequate foundation for that social well-being which 
for Christians is symbolized in the Kingdom of God, 
and for the coming of which all Christians daily pray, 
it must be said that the fervor and intensity of many 
revolutionaries, and their capacity for sacrifice, are a 
constant challenge to Christians to manifest any pro- 
fessed superiority of their faith by their works and by 
an equal measure of consecration, unselfishness, and 
devotion, in building a social order of love, truth and 
righteousness. The professed Christian who is not 
fundamentally devoted to that great end is not really 
Christian at all. In his judgment of the communist 
the Christian must not forget that he himself is judged 
by the rigorous standard of the law of Christ.—The 
Congregationalist. . 

* * * 
THE SUNSHINE CORNER 

He sits by the kitchen stove. His hair is white, and his face 
is peaceful. He is totally blind in one eye, and the sight of the 
other is so impaired that it is with difficulty that he gets about 
the house. When he goes to the stores some one must accom- 
pany him. His occupation’s gone because of the impairment 
of his faculties. Once he was an expert cabinet-worker. Later 
he repaired furniture. Now, he makes violins! Laboriously he 
toils to shape and assemble these musical instruments. He 
has three of them within reach, his own creations, and he enjoys 
sitting in his rocker, bowing his fiddles, and listening to the old- 
time music, although his hearing is so defective that it is with 
difficulty that any one tries to converse with the old man. Sey- 
eral fingers are missing, too, the result of an accident. And yet 
he makes music! Once he enjoyed attending the Universalist 
church near by, but now he can neither see nor hear, and he feels 
alone, unable to participate in the worship. And yet he plays 
his violins! Perhaps you, reader, are sorely afflicted; perhaps 
your courage has failed. Let this old gentleman, sitting in his 
rocker, making music in the winter of his life, be an example 
for you. 

God does not leave us wholly alone, without any re- 
sources, lacking all compensations. Let us discover something 
useful that we can do, no matter how humble, and let us add not 
to the discomfort of those about us, but let us make music for 
those about us, and perhaps we shall find that peace which 
passeth understanding.—Pennsylvania Universalist. 
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Unemployment and Christian Principles-—-I 
Alfred Baker Lewis 


=MINY truly Christian approach to the problem 
@| of unemployment must emphasize the loss 
| of self-respect and moral fiber which, in all 
: | except the very strongest natures, tends 
Orely to occur during any prolonged period of job- 
lessness. I do not mean to imply that the material 
loss in the standard of decent living and comfort is 
not a serious matter. Itis. And this material hard- 
ship affects the family of the unemployed man, the 
education, and perhaps even the health, of the future 
generation, as well as the man himself. But the 
steady loss of self-respect as a man keeps hunting a 
job week after week and failing to get one is a painful 
and dangerous change. The feeling that no one 
needs you, that! society has no use for you, that you 
serve no useful purpose, brings a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness that makes a person who is not 
a moral giant an easy prey to the temptation of 
racketeering and criminal ways of making money. 
In the stronger characters a sense of injustice is likely 
to make such a descent easy, and in the weaker char- 
acters the temptation to turn to begging and whining 
is equally strong. 

The task of the counsellor and friend in such cir- 
cumstances is an unenviable one, for any one who is 
at all comfortably placed must have an uneasy ques- 
tioning in his mind as to whether he would come 
through a similar prolonged period of enforced idleness 
with any better credit. 

An adequate remedy for the unemployment 

situation seems therefore to be a task on which every 
Christian could well concentrate, and I for one do not 
feel that the objections to political activity by the 
church should be allowed to stand in the way, if 
political remedies can be found that are helpful. Of 
course Christian teaching lays down only broad 
general principles of right conduct both personal and 
political, and it is with some diffidence that any specific 
political remedy can be designated Christian. Yet 
' broad principles that are not worked out and ex- 
pressed in definite specific proposals do not amount 
to very much. With all due modesty, therefore, it 
seems as though we could suggest as Christian certain 
ways of helping the unemployment situation. 

I suggest that raising the compulsory school age 
from fourteen to sixteen would be helpful to the un- 
employment situation in a truly Christian way. It 
stands to reason that if we take the children off the 
labor market by keeping them at school there will be 
more jobs available for adults. At the same time the 
necessity for more school buildings would tend some- 
what to relieve unemployment among the building 
Also there would be more jobs available for 


teachers. 

Besides all this, raising the compulsory school! age 
is a matter of justice to the coming generation. We 
are living in an increasingly complicated.age. If our 
children are to have only as good an understanding of 
future social and political problems as we have of 
present day ones (and I certainly hope they have a 
better understanding of them), they will have to have 


a longer period of education. Christian principles 
would seem clearly to uphold a raise in the age limit 
of our compulsory school laws both as justice to the 
children and as a method of relieving unemploy- 
ment. 

I suggest also that if we go to the other end of 
the labor scale and provide old age pensions for the 
veterans of industry, so that they can retire at the age 
of sixty or sixty-five, then there would be more jobs 
available for those around the age of fift¥ and fifty-five 
who now find it extremely difficult to get another job 
whenever they are laid off or discharged. Nor does 
there seem any good reason for denying that the vet- 
erans of industry are as much entitled to a pension 
as the veterans of war. We may admit that each per- 
son should save for his old age if possible. But failure 
to save up enough may not be due to any moral fail- 
ing on the part of an aged worker. For one thing, 
the practise seems to be growing among our large scale 
business enterprises not to hire any new workers who 
are more than forty years of age. This tends to in- 
crease and prolong the periods of unemployment for 
men above that age, with the result that any savings 
that an industrial worker has been able to lay aside 
may be exhausted or nearly so by the time he reaches 
sixty or sixty-five. 

Or, other things equal, one man may have been 
unable to save a competence for his old age because he 
had a-sickly wife; or because he spent more on the 
education of his children; or because he himself had 
several periods of prolonged illness; or because he was 
working in an industry in which unemployment was 
more than usually prevalent. All of these cases are 
obviously instances where the failure to lay up ade- 
quate savings for old age denotes no necessary lack 
of moral stamina, and yet those cases are frequent 
enough. Old age pensions seem needed and justified 
in themselves, as well as being a possible form of relief 
for unemployment among older people. 

Naturally the expense of old age pensions at sixty 
or sixty-five and raising the compulsory school age 
would be heavy. But it seems as reasonable to spend 
money for education and old age pensions, both of 
which are helpful to the unemployment situation 
because they take people off the labor market at their 
respective limits of the working years of life, as it 
does to spend more money for roads or other forms of 
public works, which is the favorite remedy offered by 
men in public life. 

While many different forms of taxation would be 
justified by the social value of old age pensions and 
increased schooling, it would seem that the money 
could be raised in the least objectionable way by a 
state income tax in those of our New England states 
which do not have that. Income taxes or increased 
rates of taxes on certain forms of unearned income 
such as dividend and interest payments seem to be 
perfectly justified from a moral point of view. Those 
who receive such incomes do not at the time have to 
produce any goods or furnish any services in return 
for them. It may be, if they inherited their money, 
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that they never had to do any sort of useful work in 
return for their incomes. 

Also dividend and interest payments have been 
steadily and markedly increasing during the past six 
or seven years. In 1923 such payments averaged 
$298,000,000 a month, and in the six short years to 
1929 they had more than doubled, reaching a monthly 
average of $621,087,000. Even in 1930, a year of 
wage reductions and unemployment for the workers, 
dividend and interest payments to the owners of in- 
dustry increased again to $682,000,000 a month. 
So taxes on such forms of income seem thoroughly 
justified, both because they are taxes on incomes that 
are unearned and on a class of incomes that have been 
markedly increasing in the recent past and have on 
the whole suffered little or nothing from the slump 
during 19380. 

In Massachusetts, where a state income tax is 
already in force, it would seem reasonable to include 
in that tax dividends from Massachusetts corporations, 
which now are tax free, and to raise the rate of taxa- 
tion on capital gains. Capital gains is the term under 
which come the proceeds from gambling on the stock 
exchange or in real estate. In Massachusetts the 
tax rate upon homes is 8 per cent or more in most of 
the cities and towns (that is, $80 or upwards per 
$1,000), and the rate of taxation upon capital gains 
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is only 8 per cent. The result is that the successful 
stock exchange gambler pays only the same rate of 
taxation as does the home owner. On a comparison 
of the social and moral values of speculation and home 
owning it would seem that a good deal higher tax 
on the proceeds of real estate and stock exchange 
speculation, that is on capital gains, would be justified. 
Also a higher inheritance tax would be justified, since 
inheritance is undeniably an unearned windfall to 
those who get it. 

I realize of course that some objections can be 
raised to any tax. But income and inheritance taxes 
seem to be the fairest form of taxation, because the 
person who pays the most tax has the most left after 
the tax is paid. In so far as such forms of taxation 
tend to check somewhat the accumulation of great 
fortunes, they are probably positively beneficial in 
tending to prevent our political democracy from be- 
coming topheavy because of glaring inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. 

Taking care of the unemployed by means of un- 
employment insurance seems to be at least as reason- 
able a method of unemployment relief from a Christian 
point of view as bread lines, private charity, or the 
public doles through our local poor law authorities 
and Department of Public Welfare, but this will be 
considered in a forthcoming article. 


or Venture 


John Leonard Cole 


IN the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
“| tannica, the author of the article on ‘“Chris- 
tianity” declares that the chief difference be- 
tween Plato and Jesus is that the former was 
interested chiefly in safeguards, while the latter’s 
primary interest Jay in venture. The reasoned con- 
clusion of this article was that the future of our re- 
ligion is bound up with its ability to preserve its 
Founder’s spirit of courage and venture. Whether 
venturesomeness 7s a true characteristic of Chris- 
tianity this day, may be open to doubt. There area 
good many indications that the followers of Christ in 
this generation are getting exceedingly interested in 
the same things that Plato was, safeguards. There 
are certainly millions of reputable and important 
Christians who are more concerned over conservation 
of the old than discovery of the new; more assiduous 
in their meticulous attention to “what Moses said,” 
the jots and tittles of the law, than to what he who is 
greater than Moses and Solomon, laws and ceremonies, 
said, and the direction in which the eternal spirit of 
truth points. 

Whatever may be said about the mental and 
spiritual timidity of these modern descendants of 
those who tithed mint, anise and cummin—these 
worriers about the new truth that is breaking from. the 
old Book—the real heroes of the early days of 
our faith were men who were distinctly marked by 
an audacious courage, a fine high expectancy of things 
new and untried. That was the distinguishing qual- 
ity of the illustrious men who make up the roll of 
honor in the book of Hebrews. Moses, for example, 
dared to leave the familiar and inviting court of 


Pharoah’s daughter and walk in the untried and track- 
less wilderness, the giant-infested country of Canaan, 
leading an unorganized horde of three million ex- 
slaves. Abraham turned his back on a country per- 
fectly familiar, to wander into an absolutely unknown 
region. ‘Jeremiah, in an alien land, his old familiar 
temple in ruins, his nation’s hitherto successful 
Jehovah evidently defeated. all the familiar tradi- 
tions and landmarks of Israel’s religion demolished, 
still with a splendid leap of faith and a daring con- 
fidence that new scenes and experiences would dis- 
close their Jehovah’s presence and power, made his 
bold declaration of a “new covenant,’ a God who 
dwelt within each individual, irrespective of his geo- 
graphical location or his nation’s fate. 

The abandonment of the familiar, and the con- 
fident entry upon the new, with assurance that one is 
not lost and is not losing anything worth while— 
that is the essential quality that made, and still makes, 
pioneers of our faith. Paul, actually throwing over a 
whole intricate system of ceremonial circumcisions, 
feasts and fasts, in favor of a novel and ridiculously 
simple salvation through union with Jesus; Martin 
Luther, flouting all of the ancient and well entrenched 
systems of penance and priestly intervention, ‘to 
preach a hitherto unheard-of sufficiency of the Bible 
alone, and a naked believing soul; John Wesley, 
abandoning the inhospitable but. very dear and 
familiar pulpits of the Established Church to declare 
his evangel in fields under open skies—these are some 
later examples of that exploring, adventurous atti- 
tude which is at the heart of Christianity’s progress 
and permanence. 
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The meaning of that word which lies at the very 
heart of our religious experience, and our theology too, 
namely “faith,” is little more than this very thing of 
bold adventure trom the known to the unknown. The 
classic phrasing of it in Hebrews justifies this remark 
_—the “‘assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen.” Dean Inge’s definition is “‘a reso- 
lution to stand by the noblest hypothesis.”” A recent 
scientific writer calls faith “the spirit of trusting ad- 
venture, often with little to justify it, that has been the 
main spring of all progress, mental and material.” 
The saintly Jowett used to declare “faith begins as 
an experiment, and ends as an experience.” 

Yet in spite of the innate nature of Christianity 
and the history of those who have been its shaping, 
daring spirits, there seems to be a pervasive spirit of 
fear, a timorous dread of something happening to 
religion if some of the old landmarks and familiar 
paths are moved. Now fear in religion is no more a 
wholesome thing than it is in mental or nervous life. 
The timorous attitude, trouble-brewing, specter- 
raising, produces ill health and inefficiency, and takes 
all the joy out of life. Certainly, out of religion, this 
backward-looking attitude and distrust of the “new 
skins” (to say nothing of the “new wine’’) takes the 
buoyancy, the sense of progress and reality. 

Here, for example, are those who are afraid of 
science. Its findings in the realm of geology and 
biology, its exploring of the heavens and its removal 
of earth and man from the very central point of the 
AJmighty’s creation, produce a consternation in their 
minds lest true religion should disappear trom the 
earth. These victims of fear of science would actually 
make it criminal to decipher the ages of the rocks, 
and exhibit the amazing development of an embryo, 
and teach this to the inquiring minds of school chil- 
dren. The dread is that somehow the Rock of Ages 
will be crumbled, and the glory of God diminished. 
Others actually fear that God will be bowed politely 
over the horizon of the universe, if psychologists are 
allowed to continue their gropings into the recesses 
of human consciousness, and continue their explora- 
tions into the ‘‘subconsciousness,” the ‘complex,’ 
and the convenient and elusive “‘Jibido.” 

The particular phobia of other believers takes the 
form of dreading a change in the wording of the Holy 
Scriptures. All revisions and modern translations 
are things to be dreaded, for they have changed old 
and familiar words that were decided upon, by solemn 
conclave of scholars and ecclesiastics gathered under 
the patronage of King James, in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

“With all these new fangled translations coming 
out, we soon won’t know where we are,” said one of 
these timid souls, a lawyer, and a conscientious church 
worker. It reminds one of some of the tender words 
that were spoken by the stout defenders of the faith 
in the early sixteenth century, when Wycliff and Tyn- 
dale were also “tampering’’ with the sacred words of 
the Holy Book, 7. e., they were getting it out of the 
obscure dead language into the plain English of 
England’s plowboyl One of the irate bishops char- 
acterized these efforts thus lovingly: “‘Food of death, 
fuel of sin, veil of malice, pretext of false liberty, pro- 
tection of disobedience .... murder of truth.” 
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These worshipers of a literal text, who dread the 
crumbling of their religion with the altering of that 
text, even in the interests of accuracy, would find no 
congenial spirit in that brave young prophet from 
Nazareth, who blazed out one day, ‘‘Moses saith unto 
you... . but J say unio you... .” 

If these anxieties in regard to religion are at all 
prevalent (and who can question that they are nu- 
merous in other states than Tennessee?), then cer- 
tainly it is not true that Christianity is distinguished 
mainly by its “venture.’’ In sections where these 
“men of little faith’ live, Christianity is marked 
rather by adherence to “‘safeguards;” it smacks more 
of Plato than of Jesus. Many trembling saints need 
the rebuke which the bustling Martha heard: “Thou 
art anxious and troubled about many things. One 
thing is needful.” That is exactly the trouble with 
these anxious hearts, they have undertaken to defend 
all of the ancient bulwarks, all the old shibboleths, the 
“evidences of Christianity,” with the conviction that 
upon the preservation of these things depends the 
future of true Christianity. Instead of fixing upon 
one or two vital and strategic fundamentals, ten or 
a dozen “fundamentals” have been stoutly defended, 
with the result that the really important tower of 
defense has been undermined. 

Fear and trembling about ‘‘many things’ has 
caused many religious people to miss the ‘‘one thing 
needful; fretting over a lot of nonconsequentials, 
and thinking Christianity to be identified with them, 
has left the true position of Christianity exposed. 
A wise financier declared the other day that the old 
saying about not putting “all your eggs in one basket,”’ 
was not really as sensible as it sounded. “Better,” 
he said, “put all your eggs in one basket, and then 
watch that basket.” Here is a lesson for Christian 
thinkers as well as investors. 

Thy soul and God; those two, Browning declares, 
“stand sure;” they are enough. These two verities 
anchor deep, can be defended. ‘“‘God the Father 
Almighty—and Jesus Christ, his only son, our Lord” 
—those two great declarations are enough to “believe 
in;” on those two hang all providence of the universe 
and peace ot'the human soul. ‘‘Why worry,” then, 
over verbal] infallibility, immaculate conception, 
swimming iron, man’s “fall,” or animal ancestry? 
So many of the “‘arks of the Lord” we are putting out 
our hand to steady are really empty and ordinary 
boxes. And the real abiding place of the Almighty 
requires no trembling hands to bolster it up. 

To Christians who are playing around in the 
shallows of spiritual thought and experience, and to a 
church which paddles timidly close to the shore of 
truth’s great ocean, occupying itself with life-preser- 
vers and “safeguards,” there sounds a voice, un- 
wavering, authoritative, a voice like that ne’er “‘heard 
on land or sea.” ‘‘Put out into the deep and let down 
your nets for a draught.” 

* * * 


WHAT IS A DENOMINATION? 
The Methodist Church houses Bishop Cannon and—Harry 
F. Ward. The Baptist Church holds Dr. Massee and—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The Episcopal Church includes Bishop Man- 
ning and—Howard Melish. Willsomebody please tell us what a 
denomination is, and why?—John Haynes Holmes in Unity. 
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Frontiers of Religion” 
Carl Olson 


ganizations, if there be such people, will 
admit that the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches have been on the frontiers of re- 
ligion ever since their birth. Religious liberals have 
on this account been outside the group of ultra-re- 
spectables in many communities. 

To-day we find that we are becoming more and 
more respectable. Our ministers are usually admitted 
to associations of the clergy. Our groups are invited 
to community services. The mental level of our 
congregations is now termed “‘intellectually higher” 
than some groups rather than merely more radical. 
These are, upon the surface, encouraging facts. 

An analysis to determine how this change of 
heart and mind has come about will find a first answer 
in the general increase of intelligence among our 
population. Perhaps this is a partial answer, for we 
find that our ideas in religion are being accepted by 
other groups as the force of education batters down 
their dogmas and superstitions. Yet I wonder if 
this very increase in respectability is not a sign that it 
is time for us to move religiously, to trek on to another 
frontier. We are quite likely to think that we are 
still in the pioneering class when we are really in the 
midst of a growing city. Before we say that we are 
on the frontier of religion it is wise for us to look over 
the stockade which rises about our little cabin and see 
whether we have a settlement about us. 

It is no great calamity for this to have occurred. 
But if it is true, we have no claim upon the term pioneer 
in religion. It is to be expected that, if our message 
has been true, the other religious groups will come 
to hold our views. In the advance of religion, just 
as in the advance of civilization, the lovers of safety 
eventually have come to what was’ once an outpost. 
The conservatives are cautious. If they have reached 
the point where they accept the teachings of historical 
Universalism, well and good. We rejoice in it. 

It is now perfectly safe for almost any minister to 
state that ‘God is Love,” that the Universal Father- 
hood of God is a true concept, and that the Brother- 
hood of Man, in the abstract, is desirable. These are 
not frontiers any longer. We have no unique claim 
upon the teachings. What should we do? 

During the recent preaching mission conducted 
here by Dr. Westwood there came to my notice a 
comment to the point. A man from another group, 
visiting one of the services, admitted the truth of 
liberalism, yet ventured to question the wisdom of 
our group maintaining the pioneer spirit. The ques- 
tion which he voiced in conversation was to this 
effect: “Admitting the truth of liberal views in re- 
ligion, would it not be better for the liberal churches 
to cease operations and let the germ of thought, which 
has been placed within conservative churches, grow 
more slowly to accomplish the eventually identical 
results?” 


*A sermon preached in the Universalist church in Kent, 
Ohio, February 1. 


I firmly believe that conservative churches will 
ultimately reach the view which they now mentally 
accept to a great measure and yet doctrinally deny. 
The liberal churches may remain where they are 
and become part of the large group which is recog- 
nizing, a century after the pioneer, the truth in liberal 
teachings concerning religion. The question is square- 
ly before us as to whether we shall let this develop- 
ment be attained through evolution or continue to 
issue a challenge to thought which shall keep others 
and ourselves from becoming dormant in the process. 
My opinion is that liberalism must advance to new 
frontiers in religion. We do not deserve to live if we 
intend to camp upon the clearing which has been 
made. Here and there we may see those who have 
settled upon the ground cleared by Murray and 
Balloa. Here and there we may see those who have 
decided that there are new truths for religious leaders 
to discover and present to the world. These truths 
constitute a frontier which beckons to those who have 
the courage to go forth from the stockade of respect- 
ability into territory yet unsafe. 

The theological frontier is not very dangerous 
now. The Bible is not maintained as infallible ex- 
cept by a minority. We dare to say that the earth 
revolves about the sun. Luther once said: “People 
are now giving heed to an upstart astrologer who 
strives to show that the earth rather than the sun 
revolves. The fool wishes to reverse the entire science 
of astronomy. Sacred Scripture tells us plainly that 
Joshua commanded the sun, not the earth, to stand 
still.” Another priest at a later date commented in 
this wise: ““The opinion of the earth’s motion is of all 
the heresies the most abominable, the most pernicious, 
and the most scandalous. The immovability of the 
earth is thrice sacred. Argument against the immor- 
tality of the soul, the existence of God and the in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ should be tolerated sooner 
than argument to prove that the earth revolves about 
the sun.” 

In those days it took a courageous, pioneering 
soul to say that the Bible was not correct. But to- 
day—what credit can we expect for saying such a 
harmless thing? If that is all our religion says, we 
might as well cease operations, as our critic advised. 

Religion to-day has progressed to the frontier 
of personal well-being. Here some courage is re- 
quired. To live up to our heritage we must advance 
from the theory that the sole end of religion is the glori- 
fication of God through the mortification of the flesh. 
It may mean that we shall have to drop a few friends. 
The price is not too great to pay for the privilege of 
bringing truth to the attention of mankind. 

At college we used to hear men who preached 
supposedly model sermons. Theological students 
are noted, perhaps notorious, critics. Any man who 
could stand our tests was a mighty fine preacher. 
When we heard a man preach abstractions we used 
to say that he had taken as his topic ‘“The Goodness 
of Being Good” or “The Badness of Being Bad.” 
When he went too far afield from applied Christianity 
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we termed him a preacher on ‘The Whichness of 
What” or “‘The Thisness ofsThat.”” A sermon which 
says nothing will, if couched’ in nice terms, keep peace 
in the pews. But it will not keep people in them. 

Religion is for man. If we are to remain upon 
the field we must make specific applications of our 
faith. Edwin Markham says, ‘““We have committed 
the Golden Rule to memory, let us now commit it to 
life.’ That is our work, exactly. International 
peace is now a vital part of any religious program. 
A harmless ministry, harmless and useless, is one which 
will state, abstractly, that it is in favor of peace. 
The pioneer in religion, in pulpit and pew, is one who 
will renounce the entire war system. Without indict- 
ing the past, for debunkers are too common to-day, 
we must be ready to say in the present that peaceful 
means are more powerful and satisfactory to settle 
After any war there 
has always been necessary an arbitration. We must 
now commit ourselves to favor and to demand arbi- 
tration before rather than after bloodshed. More 
than that, we must develop a world friendship which 
will make us see that “God hath made one of blood 
all nations of men.” A religion which deserves the 
name will be one which affirms peace and denounces 
war. 

We must stand for fair dealing with all peoples, 
regardless of color. An actual test of this abstractly 
affirmed theory is being met now. Here and there I 
have heard people say that in a period of depression 
Negroes should be discharged first. Is this fair? 
Must not colored people live—be they colored white 
or black or yellow or brown? Iam not saying that I 
love all brown, yellow or black people. There are 
white people for whom there is no particular affection 
within me. It is my duty and your duty, however, 
to make the same test of black people as of white. 

Another frontier concerns the young people. 
The church should be a social center for youth. There 
are those who criticise the practise of permitting young 
people to play ping-pong or checkers or any other 
game in the church social rooms on Sunday afternoons. 
There are many worse things to do on Sunday or 
on any other afternoon. There are few better things 
than having young people feel that their church 
stands for wholesome expression rather than evil de- 
pression and repression. This may seem to be a 
minor matter, but back of it is the fundamental 
thesis that religion is to be adapted for the good of 
man, and not that man is to be hammered into a 
form of religion. 

The church for the future will stand for free 
If we 
stand for the development of man we must not deny 
any man the right to say what he believes. As a 
matter of fact, opposition, with an opportunity for 
martyrdom, is the greatest stimulus which any com- 
munity can give to unrest. Freedom of expression is 
the surest way to make people see that many of their 
alleged injustices are fancied. The same freedom 
which grants speech to all is applicable to hearers. 
We have a perfect right to disagree but not to gag. 

Another frontier of religion, in the sense of a 
binding together of humanity, has been presented to 
us anew during the past few weeks. We are con- 


cerned with the progress of mankind. To that end 
there has been advanced. the idea that the habitual 
criminal, the mentally incompetent and those per- 
petually unable to care for their own welfare should 
be prevented from perpetuating themselves upon 
society. Modern science has made this possible 
without any ill effects to the individua]. It is my 
own belief that a program to this end should be 
adopted. 

Quite naturally this brings us to a consideration 
of the recent encyclical from the Pope. His stand is 
perfectly logical upon the basis of the tenets of his 
church. With his premise I would disagree, sub- 
stituting my own, namely, that religion is designed to 
contribute to society. It is a far greater evil to hold 
two people together in unhappiness than to permit 
them to break the matrimonial bonds which they have 
assumed. Likewise voluntary parenthood, a better 
term than birth-control, is desirable. Eventually 
this will be sanctioned by the state. At present itisa 
frontier of religion, for by it we shall strengthen the 
true sanctity of the home. Children who are wanted 
will make parentage more holy and will make child- 
hood more precious in an environment prepared for 
its advent. 

The Wickersham Report brings to our attention 
another moral question. We are fighting the evil of 
intemperance. There is general dissatisfaction with 
the present situation. A satisfactory solution is not 
in sight. One of the local papers rejoiced a month 
ago to state that there were no speakeasies in the city 
of Kent. This was a tribute to the virtue of the staff, 
and to their blindness. Strange as it may seem in 
face of this condition, our chief of police told the 
University Club that he had not.been in office long 
before he was offered a “‘supplementary income” of 
$75 each week. Unfortunately he could not induce a 
payment on account in the presence of witnesses, 
necessary to support a charge of “attempted brib- 
ery.” What the immediate answer may be, whether 
increased enforcement or modification, I do not pre- 
tend to know any more than, apparently, does the 
commission. This much is certain, no question may 
be considered finally settled because some law happens 
to be upon the statute books. 

The ultimate answer lies in the moral education 
of the individual, directly upon the threshold of the 
church. The vision of a New Jerusalem descending 
from heaven to earth must give way to a picture of 
mankind building upon earth a new social order freed 
from poverty and ignorance, disease and unemploy- 
ment and war. Religious teachers must give them- 
selves boldly to this task. Religion, as a guide of 
social progress, still needs the pioneer spirit to pene- 
trate the wilderness of these vital problems. A cen- 
tury from now it will be safe to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of such matters, for the pioneers will have 
broken the trail. We can decide now whether our 
church shall remain in comfortable quarters and let 
others go forward. I feel certain this will not be 
the case. The tradition of the liberal group and the 
spirit of adventurous, courageous religion which I 
hope still runs within us urges us—or some others— 
to go on to the new frontiers, the social applications of 
religion. 
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Convention of the Religious Education Association 
John M. Ratcliff 


“What sort of organization is this? Appears to me there are 
only Jews and Catholics on the program.” This remark, made 
by a person coming to a Religious Education Association con- 
vention for the first time, was typical of many comments which 
I heard on the first day of the twenty-eighth annual meeting 
held in Atlanta, Ga., April 15-17. Such expressions were from 
leaders and workers who had come from churches in many parts 
ofthecountry. As the program was read the religious affiliations 
of the chief speakers presented an unusual situation. The ap- 
pearance of four Jews and five Catholics in a three-day program 
was sufficient cause for a stir among the Protestant delegation, 
although an even larger number of their own group shared in 
the program. That such representation did cause surprise is due 
largely to a misunderstanding of the way the Religious Educa- 
tion Association is organized. It is not a delegate body but a 
fellowship founded upon common interests. Any person may 
become a member, regardless of race, creed, or color, and needs 
to present no further credentials than a declaration of interest 
in the undertaking of the organization. 

As the early surprise over the arrangement of the program 
disappeared a splendid fellowship of Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants became evident. The delegates soon recognized the 
privilege of being in a group of religious people which had no 
place for separated divisions. Titles, positions, and affiliations 
were forgotten, and no one sought identification in terms of 
church membership. A Catholic and a Jew jovially traded the 
titles of ‘Father’ and “‘Rabbi,’”’ and other identifying terms were 
used so indiscriminately as to aid in the unification of the group. 
By the second day the highest praise given the convention was 
that it had brought the three leading religious groups together 
in such an acceptable manner. 

From the beginning to the end of the convention not only 
were particular organizations forgotten but the challenge was to 
make religion, irrespective of sect, adequate for modern needs. 
Each speaker placed additional emphasis upon the vital elements 
of the common problem, calling for extensive changes both in 
thinking and acting among all religious bodies. At one time 
we heard the Catholic layman, Mr. P. H. Callahan, president 
of the Louisville Varnish Company and an author of the Ryan- 
Callahan industrial co-operation plan, insisting that the true 
religious spirit must reside in the hearts of men before an in- 
dustrial system could be created which would bring justice. He 
emphasized the needs of churches winning men rather than 
merely commanding them, saying that his observation had been 
that when Catholic business men became wealthy and selfish 
they paid no more attention to the authority of the church than 
to any other authority. On another occasion it was Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, Har Sinai Congregation, Baltimore, appealing 
to the Jews to turn from such internal problems as anti-Semitism 
or Zionism to a consideration of social issues. At other times 
teachers in Protestant theological schools were presenting the 
same challenge—Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union Seminary, New 
York, calling upon the church to break the slavery of capitalism; 
Dr. W. Y. Bell, Gammon Seminary (colored), Atlanta, asking 
the churches to realize the courage needed in the present conflict; 
Prof. A. E. Holt, Chicago Seminary, urging that religious or- 
ganizations devote their energy toward uniting all people for 
community reconstruction rather than to getting all admitted 
to heaven; and Prof. W. C. Bower, University of Chicago Divinity 
School, asserting that the institutions which train religious leaders 
must cease worshiping bodies of knowledge and become more 
devoted to life. 

The Convention Program 

The theme of the convention was “Religious{ Issues in Our 
Economie Crisis.’ Plans were made to make three approaches 
to the problem. First, through an educational institutions 
group, composed of faculty members, administrative officers and 


students of colleges and theological schools. Second, through 
the organized church group where directors of religious educa- 
tion, pastors, teachers and lay church workers were brought 
together. Third, through a business group where it was ex- 
pected that employers and laborers would meet. In these 
groups solutions were to be worked out along particular lines, 
while the general phases of the problems were to be presented in 
the open meetings. Although well planned for, the business group 
met with difficulties. At the first meeting it was found that there 
were two employers, no employees, and a good-sized gallery of 
clergymen and college professors present. With regret the pro- 
gram of the group was canceled, but, believing in the value of 
such a conference, plans were made for another gathering to be 
held in Washington just before the opening of the next session of 
Congress. 

In other groups two questions commanded the larger share 
of attention: Is the improvement needed to come through changes 
in our present economic system or is a new economic order es- 
sential? What can be done through existing institutions? On 
the first question delegates were confused and uncertain. Soviet 
Russia was commended without drawing a fire, or even a single 
shot, of opposition. Silence at this point, however, was not so 
much an indication of agreement upon the value of the Russian 
experiment as a revelation of the conviction that the present 
situation is so desperate that any proposal should be welcomed. 
A few leaders, among them Prof. Harry F. Ward, Union The- 
ological Seminary, Dr. Mercer C. Evans, Emory University, 
and Dr. James S. Seneker, Southern Methodist University, took 
the position that no change, however sweeping, in an economic 
system founded upon capitalism would bring the desired results. 
A new social order, in their opinion, is the only solution. The 
speakers representing industry, John E. Edgerton, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, P. H. Callahan, 
president of the Louisville Varnish Company, and A. J. Speer, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, were just as emphatic in de- 
claring that no revolution was needed and that extensive changes, 
similar to the plans of co-operative management, would result 
in the desired improvement of conditions. But the majority of 
delegates appeared to be unwilling to line up at either extreme or 
at any point between the extremes. The common attitude 
seemed to be that the convention should not seek to force a de- 
cision upon a reform, but to securerecognition of the need of re- 
form and make sure that religious organizations functioned 
adequately in bringing it about. 

Consideration of what can be done through existing insti- 
tutions resulted in the general agreement that there should be an 
abandonment of the talking, resolution-passing practise. The 
call was for action, but when the question was put, ‘“‘What kind 
of action?” there was not a wealth of material to draw upon. 
It was frankly admitted that religious organizations were giving 
little time and attention to problems involving economic ad- 
justment. Some beginnings which were reported were along 
the following lines: Teaching people to eliminate distrust which 
exists between different groups by more contacts and better 
acquaintance. Encouraging industry to adopt profit sharing, 
improved working conditions and industrial and retirement in- 
surance. Aiding labor to deal with their own problems by sup- 
porting their rights to bargaining, assembly and the like. Assist- 
ing in time of conflict by training opposed factions to sit at the 
council table. 

In suggesting a program for the future it was emphasized 
that religious education must extend far beyond the training of 
children. ‘Children can not deal with unemployment or cor- 
rect economic abuses; these require adult leadership. The 
development of such leadership as will be competent is the major 
problem of religious action,’’ was the statement of one speaker. 
Another summarized the task of the churches as follows: ‘“To 
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bring a great religious passion which will shift concern from profits 
to human factors.’”’ No particular methods were recommended. 
All methods from preaching and preparing literature for use in 
church schools to directing forums and boys’ clubs were given 
as illustrations of effective service. A willingness to deal with 
the problem rather than promoting a particular project was 
considered the thing most needed. 


The Convention Addresses 


At the open-meeting sessions of the convention different 
phases of the relationship of religion to the economic problem 
were discussed. On the opening night attention was given to the 
place of religion in the economic process. The speakers were 
Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, Pittsburgh, Father Michael Kenny, 
Spring Hill College, and Prof. Harry F. Ward. The point of 
view of those engaged in business was presented on the second 
evening by John E. Edgerton, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, P. H. Callahan, president of the Louis- 
ville Varnish Company, and A. J. Speer, personnel director of 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Company. The last series of ad- 
dresses, given on the morning of the closing day of the conven- 
tion, dealt with the philosophies of the different religions. Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, represented the Protes- 
tants; Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Baltimore, presented the philoso- 
phy of Judaism; and Father R. A. McGowan, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, spoke for the Catholics. 

The following excerpts from certain of the addresses were 
not selected on the basis of the speakers having been acclaimed 
the best, but because they represent opposing trends of thought 
in regard to the solution of our economic problem. Mr. Edger- 
ton, representing industry, spoke as follows in regard to the need 
of religion: “I believe that the soul of man to-day is hungering 
for religion as never before in history, and it can not and never 
will be satisfied with a diet whose chief substance is other than 
love. That is what industry needs and wants most from the 
church, and that is what the church can most helpfully give. 

“The world has got into a very bad humor, which makes 
more difficult the processes of broad, calm, unselfish considera- 
tion. In such circumstances, religion, pure and undefiled, has 
its golden opportunity of all the ages, and in that connection 
any education that is not religious in its nature is more of a 
liability to society than an asset.”’ 

In expressing an opinion as to what adjustments industry 
needs to make, the same speaker said: “I am not worried as 
much as Senator Borah seems to be about the fact that four 
per cent of our American population owns eight per cent of the 
nation’s wealth. I am worried far more about what the ninety- 
six per cent do not have than about what the four per cent have. 


I would rather think in terms of helping him who does not have 
to earn a good deal more of what he should have, than of taking 
away from him who has honestly acquired. In other words, I 
would rather engage in the enterprise whose object is to reduce 
the number of paupers than one whose chief plan and purpose is 
to decrease the number of millionaires.” 

A radically different point of view as to the changes needed 
in our industrial system was held by Professor Ellwood of Duke 
University. “No revolution in social and industrial organiza- 
tion,’ he said, “will remedy the evils of our economic system. 
The whole spirit of our business and financial world must be 
changed. Doubtless methods of business and industry should 
also be changed to correspond to the changed spirit; but the 
changes in spirit and purpose of our economic life should come 
first, or else mere changes in method may prove futile. First 
of all, the profit motive of the old capitalism must be replaced 
by the service motive. Personal profit is as unworthy a motive 
in the economic life as it is in the religious or intellectual life. 

“Secondly, exploitation—the chief evil of the old capitalism 
—must be replaced by co-operation. The Christian business 
man, therefore, will not seek to grow rich by exploiting labor or 
even the public. For him business enterprises are co-operative 
undertakings, with the employer one partner and the public 
another. Therefore, he will not pay the laborer as little as he 
can, but rather as much as he can afford. Nor will he try to 
sell to the public as dear as he can but rather as cheap as he can, 

“Thirdly, speculation for personal profit must be replaced 
by creative labor which will upbuild the community. The true 
Christian will not seek to live through speculative gains, 

“Finally, selfish individualism must be replaced by public 
spirit in business and industry. Soviet Russia has at least done 
the world the service of exploding the superstition that economic 
activity must necessarily be based upon selfish interest. If the 
educated man tried to keep all knowledge to himself and did not 
share it with others, the masses of mankind never could be lifted 
to any high level of culture, and civilization itself would finally 
be impoverished and endangered. It is exactly the same with 
our material possessions. Our masses can never be lifted to a 
level where they cease to be a danger to society unless we dis- 
cover a way of placing wealth at the service of intellectual, moral 
and religious culture for the mass of mankind. We have a ‘sick 
society’ to-day simply because we have ignored this principle. 
We shall recover our prosperity as soon as we are willing to make 
our business and industrial life an instrument, not for the amass- 
ing of private fortunes, but for the upbuilding of our human 
world into a kingdom of God.” 

Dr. John Finley, associate editor of the New York Times, 
was elected president of the Association. 


The Light That Shines from Ford Hall 


Rolfe Cobleigh 


Adult education continues to make remarkable progress 
through the Ford Hall Forum in Boston. The Forum season 
just closing has been one of the most notable in the twenty-three 
years of this remarkable forum’s history. The outreach of so- 
cial and educational service has been extended, and has con- 
tinued to grow in interest and effectiveness. 

We do well to observe how widely and how effectively the 
forum movement started in Ford Hall has spread, and how well 
the forum method of democratic discussion and its ideals of 
open-minded hearing of all sides of a question have served many 
kinds of groups in the quest of truth and progress throughout 
the country. From church and club and community forums 
have followed the forums of business and industrial groups; and 
some notably significant ones in schools and colleges. Ford 
Hall led the way, and still continues to be the most impressive 
example of forum pre-eminence. 

All through the years Dr. George W. Coleman, the beloved 
founder, who is president of Babson Institute, has presided over 


the Ford Hall Forum, and he has been the inspiring and directing 
genius of it. His magnetic, frank and winsome personality and 
his friendly, democratic spirit have led and inspired the Forum 
audience into the development of its delightful character as a 
group and its fine, friendly spirit. 

During recent years he has been assisted by David K. Niles, 
who has come to be the business manager and director. Mr. 
Niles has ‘‘managed” with resourcefulness, understanding, and 
just the kind of unique ability needed for the widely varied work 
which is being done. Dr. Coleman still serves as chairman of 
the Forum Meetings, and is the “‘leading spirit’’ in the entire 
enterprise. 

The personnel of the Ford Hall Folks and the forum audi- 
ence is remarkable for its variety of races and nationalities, and 
the diversity of interests and beliefs represented—religious, po- 
litical and economic. There are represented many religions, 
and even atheism—the latter always in a small minority—also 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists and Communists. But 
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among them all are friendliness and unity in the eager desire for 
“more light” and a better social order. 

Many of the “Folks” are of foreign birth or parentage. 
Many of them are poor working people, whose educational op- 
portunities have been meager, and whose struggle for a livelihood 
has been constant and difficult. Many are young people who 
must work for a living, but meantime are eager to acquire not 
only the more practical branches of education, but earnestly seek 
the cultural, including literature, drama, and the arts. Nowa- 
days psychology has commanded their wide and serious study. 
A considerable number of the Ford Hall Forum stand-bys are 
cultured, well educated and active among the various churches. 
But the large majority are the less privileged workers, and many 
are unchurched. The Forum and its allied organizations con- 
stitute the big opportunity of their lives. 

The Ford Hall Forum promotes good citizenship through 
the development of an understanding of vital problems of the 
day as presented by speakers who are experts in their fields, and 
who represent various points of view. For instance, the case 
for and against Soviet Russia is presented by men who are well 
informed. Science and religion are discussed with intelligence 
and illumination by men whose name and fame command atten- 
tion. The problems of government, industry, race, behavior, 
psychology, literature and drama are considered by the best 
qualified speakers who can be secured. 

Every subject discussed is made clearer by searching ques- 
tions and frankly responsive answers. The question period at 
every forum meetings is always interesting and profitable. The 
Ford Hall Férum audience is in a class by itself in its spirited 
question period. In the give and take of that period, after the 
lecture, the speaker is put upon his mettle, the questioners reveal 
their close attention to the address, and their deep thinking— 
usually; also tolerance and open-mindedness, courtesy, and good- 
will are their habits. 

Surely, here is adult education in most effective form—the 
form, the method and the spirit of democracy. 

There have been twenty-six forum meetings this season. 
Every one has been well worth while. Many of them have been 
highly notable. Among the more outstanding in the series of 
speakers and topics have been the following: 

Abbe Ernest Dimnet on “The Art of Thinking;” Julian 
Huxley on “Does Science Leave Any Room for God?” Judge 
Ben Lindsey on ‘“The Dangerous Life,” David Seabury on “‘The 
Wills and Won’ts of Your Mind,” Sherwood Eddy on “The 
Danger Zones of Russia, Palestine and India,’”’ Maurice Hindus 
on “Russia—a World that Never Was,” Albert Edward Wig- 
gam on “What Ciyilization Is Doing to Us,” Richard B. Harri- 
son of ‘‘Green Pastures’ on “The Negro’s Contribution to 
Drama,’ Lincoln Steffens on “The Race Between America and 
Russia,’’ John Haynes Holmes on “Some Evils of Present-Day 
Psychology,” Prof.. Harold J. Laski on “The British Government 
To-day,’ Stuart Chase on ““The Abuse of Capital,’ and Sidney 
Hillman on ‘“‘Our Industrial Chaos and the Way Out.” 

As heretofore, the Ford Hall Folks, which is the dues-pay- 
ing active membership of the Forum organization, has been 
“going strong.” The monthly meetings of the “Folks” have 
been largely attended, and have included timely, interesting 
discussions. The Ford Hall Forum Dramatic Society has had a 
good season of the study and production of significant plays, the 
“Barn” at 36 Joy Street serving as the “workshop” and “‘little 
theater’ playhouse. Recently, under the auspices of the Dra- 
matic Society, there has been a week’s successful run of ‘‘Cinda,”’ 
a new Negro folk play by H. Jack Bates, presented by the Bos- 
ton Players, who constitute “one of the three leading Negro 
amateur dramatic groups in America.” 

Another important educational department of the Forum 
is the Musical Society, which has been in weekly training and 
practise, under the expert leadership of Russell Cook, the popular 
musica] director of the Forum meetings. 

Two Discussion Groups, week-day evenings, led by Miss 
Alfreda Mosher and Eugene Gordon, carry the discussion of 


forum topics farther than the time permits on Sunday evenings. 
The Fellowship of Understanding, the Arts and Crafts classes, 
and the Unemployment Clinic are among the other educational 
and helpful activities conducted by the Ford Hall Forum man- 
agement. 

The Mid-Winter Party was a big, jolly occasion, and the 
season closed with the annual banquet, combining good fellow- 
ship and good speaking by distinguished guests. 

One of the most important products of the Ford Hall Forum 
has been the new book which tells the story of the institution from 
the beginning. It is entitled “The Challenge of the Forum,” 
and it was written by Reuben L. Lurie, a talented young Boston 
lawyer, who is a member of the “‘inner circle” of the Forum, and 
he has made a book that is thoroughly informing, pleasing in 
style, witty and overflowing with personal interest. 

The business depression made the financing of the Forum 
more difficult this season. It is independent, without subsidy, 
and this is the second season that it has been entirely upon “‘its 
own,” after having been established under the auspices of the 
Boston Baptist Social Union, and then partially subsidized year 
after year by the Social Union. Now it is dependent upon the 
help of generous friends, added to the contributions of the mem- 
bers, in financing this important educational work. 

* * * 


A ROSE 
Harriet Hawley Locher 


She smiled at me over the back fence. 
washing, she was training a rose-bush. 
said, ‘beautiful clouds.” 

“T hope it won’t rain until my clothes are dry,’’ I replied. 
She did not seem to hear me; all the time she was watching the 
clouds and smiling. “Like a flock of sheep, aren’t they? A 
little rain is just what the rose-bush needs,’ she added softly. 
“Not my clothes,’ I snapped, while I thought, “You don’t care 
for my clothes and all the work I have to do,” and I turned 
away from her, scowling. The sun was hidden by a cloud, a 
heavy shower soon drenched my clothes, the line broke and they 
were drabbled in the dirt. While I was rinsing them over again, 
my heart was bitter against her because she had smiled and 
thought only of the rose. 

Weeks later I lay upon a bed of pain. She came quietly 
into the room and laid a beautiful rose beside me upon my pil- 
low. ‘““You remember the day we trained it,” she said, ‘‘and 
now it has blossomed just for you. I think it is because it got 
such a thorough wetting that first day that it has blossomed 
now.” 


I was hanging out 
“Glorious day,’’ she 


And I had been bitter because I had a few clothes to wash 
over, and all the while it was God’s plan to bring the rose to me 
when I should need it most.. 

* * * 


FIRST SIGHT OF YOSEMITE FALLS 
Maude Lyon Cary 


Awed and still ’neath tow’ring redwoods, 
Where the radiant mist falls, thundering 
Down serene cathedral clifisides, 
Shimmering, shifting, silver sunlight, 
What am I, with impotent fancy, 
Inarticulate with wonder, 

That I strive to glorify thee, 

Hurtling down, impetuous, fearless, 
Jocund, eery, laughing water! 


What am J? 
What am I? 


A soul eternal! 
God’s thought supernal! 


Greater than mist and sunshine, 
Greater than rocks and redwoods, 
Cataract and castled cliffside, 

I Am, a child of God! ; 


« 
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The General Convention at Work 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Thursday and Friday, April 16 and 17,1931. Members 
present were: Mr. Louis Annin Ames, chairman, Drs. Frank D. 
Adams, L. Ward Brigham, Walter H. Macpherson, John Sayles, 
Clinton Lee Scott, and Messrs. George E. Danforth and Victor 
A. Friend. Treasurer A. Ingham Bicknell, Secretary Roger F. 
Etz, Assistant Secretary Esther A. Richardson, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins were also in attendance. 

The Secretary’s report brought to the attention of the 
Board the matters to be acted upon as well as several of the very 
important problems which the Church as a whole is facing at 
present. Considerable time was given to a general discussion 
of the situation throughout the Church and of solutions to some 
of our problems. 

Some items from the report of the Secretary-General Su- 
perintendent may be of general interest. Reports from the 
churches aided from the Church Extension Funds showed that 
almost without exception satisfactory progress is being made. 
Especially encouraging statements came from Denver, Colo- 
rado, which is facing the problem of providing adequate quar- 
ters, which the growth of the church, especially of the Sunday 
school and young people’s work, demands. Plans for provid- 
ing additional room were discussed. Mt. Vernon, N. Y., shows 
an increasing personnel and developing activity. Oakland, 
California, is carrying on in the new home purchased last year, 
reaching a new constituency and developing definite parish 
activities. Hutchinson, Kansas, reported prospective endow- 
ment funds through a bequest to the church which will soon 
make it self-supporting. St. Petersburg, Florida, shows large 
congregations in the new church dedicated last year. 

Official recognition was made of the new church at Floral 
Park, Long Island, and the fine prospects for growth, as well as 
of the new building of the Church of the Redeemer in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The Secretary reported that over sixteen thousand Lenten 
Booklets had been used by our churches, and that the Lenten 
and Easter seasons had been very successful in a large number of 
ehurches which had sent in reports. 

The Council of Religious Education reported that it had 
begun work in a practical way by securing the services of Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., as Field Worker on January 1. His suc- 
cess has been gratifying, showing the need of more work along 
this line. The Convention has also co-operated with the New 
York State Convention in issuing a pamphlet on church school 
work which is now available for all of our workers. The Joint 
Summer Institutes for 1931 are to be carried on by the Council. 

The Convention has six representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House. Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou of Washington and Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet 
were each elected at this meeting for three year terms. 

Mr. Bicknell presented his report as Treasurer, showing the 
financial condition of the Convention. Much time was spent 
‘in discussing this. The Committee on Finance and Investment 
stated that it had engaged the advisory service of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston to act on all investments, and that all 
funds of the Convention are invested in securities which conform 
to the requirements of the State.of New York for such funds. 

~The Treasurer was able to réport encouraging financial re- 
turns in several departments, notably in quotas and Japan 
Mission contributions, as compared with the same period of 
previous years. Attention was again called to the fact that if 
every church would pay its 5 per cent quota to the General 
Convention, receipts for Church Extension purposes would ex- 
ceed $50,000 per year instead of the $15,000 to $17,000 now 
received. Such receipts would eliminate the deficit which has 
accumulated during the past few years, and allow a far larger 
work than is being done at present. 


One interesting feature is the desire of one State Convention 
to turn over its funds to the General Convention to manage as 
trustee. The Committee on Finance and Investment was 
authorized to work out an agreement toward this end. 

Mr. Emmons reported on his work as fiscal representative 
of the General Convention in the field. In spite of the business 
conditions and financial depression, he is meeting with encour- 
aging reception and support on the part of our people. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, presented several matters for the con- 
sideration of the Board. By way of report, he told of the suc- 
cessful work which the church is doing and of the attention it is 
attracting not only for ifs services of worship, but as one of the 
outstanding buildings of architectural worth and beauty in the 
city. Visitors from all over the country, as well as from a num- 
ber of foreign countries, have registered in the guest book pro- 
vided. Easter Sunday people were turned away. 

Dr. Perkins also presented a suggested set of by-laws for the 
National Memorial Church to crystallize in legal form the re- 
lationship of this church to the denomination. This provides, 
among other things, for representation on the board of manage- 
ment of the church by five members elected by the Trustees of 
the General Convention. The Board elected the following to 
serve in this capacity: Messrs. Adams, Ames, Etz, Hill and Scott. 

The special committee to prepare a revision of the Laws of 
Fellowship reported through its chairman, Dr. Adams, that the 
committee faced two alternatives—first, to patch up the present 
laws to eliminate any conflicts, and to clarify certain sections, 
or to submit a complete set of laws simplified and up to date. 
The Board was in favor of the latter alternative, and instructed 
the committee to proceed with its work so that the revision could 
be advertised as required for final action at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion. 

The plans and program for the Buffalo Convention were 
discussed: It is hoped that this will be a large and inspiring 
gathering of representatives from churches throughout the coun- 
try. 

Much of the session on Friday was taken up with a discus- 
sion of problems in general, and also of particularly serious local 
situations. The Secretary had called attention in his report to 
the problems of ministerial supply, of churches in large cities and 
smaller towns, and of the local church mergers which are being 
discussed and consummated in many places. Due to any lack of 
denominational authority, many situations develop with which 
the Trustees of the General and State Conventions are powerless 
to deal in any effective way. Churches are lost which might be 
saved to the denomination if necessary changes could be made. 

Attention was also called to the development of suburban 
areas around all of our large cities, in most of which we have no 
churches, with the result that people who move from our city 
churches to the suburbs are lost. It was suggested that, in many 
places, the city church can and should sponsor services in these 
growing suburbs, and thus establish centers for the possible 
development of new churches. 

In concluding his report, the Secretary made the following 
statement: “I have never believed so thoroughly in the possi- 
bilities of the Universalist Church as I do at present. Its work 
will be done through our organization or some other, which de- 
pends largely upon ourselves. If we had money and men avail- 
able for a great forward movement by radio, preaching and lec- 
turing tours, establishing new churches, we could go forward by 
leaps and bounds. Rabbi Silver in his challenging book, ‘Religion 
in a Changing World,’ says that all liberalism to-day is in a mor- 
tal funk. On the other hand, there is a spirit of inquiry abroad 
in the world which only the interpretation of liberals can satisfy. 
I believe the religious issue of the future will be between liberal- 
ism and materialism. I can see no middle ground. Our leader- 
ship in this important time should, therefore, be aggressive, con- 
structive, fearless and optimistic.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REPLY TO DR. GILROY AND MISS MURRAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the Congregationalist regularly and respect and admire 
its editor, and I sincerely hope the loss of both his sense of humor 
and his sense of proportion—so evident in his reaction in the 
Leader of April 25—is only temporary. 

I especially like the position he has taken with regard to the 
communists and the Lawrence strike. JI think I feel very 
much as he does on that subject. I don’t like communists, but 
I like still less the attitude toward them of the authorities and of 
the Lawrence Chamber of Commerce. Government officials, 
police officers and prominent citizens who disregard the laws they 
profess to defend, and violate the principles of the Constitution, 
do our country far more harm than all the communists in the 
world could do. 

But all this has nothing to do with the point I made in my 
comment on Miss Murray’s article about that ‘‘dangerous 
leader,” Edith Berkman. Dr. Gilroy carefully ignores that 
point, while accusing me of missing Miss Murray’s point. He 
assumes that I do not believe that Miss Berkman is young and 
slender and would look well in yellow organdy and blue velvet. 
He is mistaken. I am sure she is all that Miss Murray said. 
But that has no more to do with the question as to whether she is 
or is not a ‘‘dangerous leader,’’ whether her cause is right or 
wrong, her conduct wise or unwise, than has the color of the 
necktie worn by the head of the Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Suppose one of the policemen who arrested the communists 
on Boston Common had been young and good looking. I might 
have written a ‘‘rhapsody’”’ about him—his fine figure, his clear- 
cut features, his charming smile, the becomingness of his uni- 
form—but I doubt if Dr. Gilroy would have accepted it as an 
important contribution to the subject of police brutality. 

If I knew as much about psychoanalysis as Dr. Gilroy does 
perhaps I could name the ‘‘complex” or ‘‘class subconscious 
bias’ that would explain the astonishing question he asks in the 
last paragraph of his letter. After declaring emphatically and 
indignantly that Miss Murray’s article was not sob stuff, he asks, 
but if it was, ““what harm did it do?”’ I can not read his charac- 
ter as easily as he did mine, but I feel sure that if he had taken a 
little more time to think he would not have asked that question. 

Sob stuff always does harm, and it is being fed to us in ever- 
increasing volume by the newspapers and the movies. It in- 
vests the vuigar and the sordid with the glamour of romance, 
and makes the criminal a hero and his crime a thrilling adven- 
ture. Even in its least objectionable form, when it is employed 
in a good cause and is nothing worse than a sentimentai exaggera- 
tion of one phase of the truth, it is an offense against good taste, 
and gives the unthinking a false standard of values. Sob stuff is 
one of the most harmful influences in our national life to-day. 

Miss Murray’s letter, in the same issue of the Leader, is, I 
am sure, “worth noticing,” as Dr. Gilroy said it would be. I 
have noticed it. She says she is asentimentalist. I believe her. 


Aad 


* * 


NOT THE FIRST TIME YELLOW ORGANDY HAS 
RAISED THE DEVIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Not in a long time have I been tempted to such unholy mirth 
as by the replies of Dr. Gilroy and Miss Murray to the reaction 
by A. F. entitled “Sob Stuff.”” May I rise up to inquire what is 
all the shooting about, when it is so evident that all the combat- 
ants are on the same side of the fence? Shall we attack our 
friends while our enemies make off with the bacon? It would 
seem so from this. : 

Miss Murray’s articles are a joy to me. Her ‘Ice Storms 
Do That,” “A Corner to Die In” and ‘‘Pie in the Sky” say what 
many of us who are deeply interested in social problems would 


like to say ourselves. Having said this and shown that I am not 
governed by a “class subconscious bias,’”’ I must say that to me 
also the yellow organdy was distasteful. I felt that Miss Murray, 
on whom I relied to plead for justice based on common sense, had 
suddenly let me down and placed the emphasis on the irrelevant 
rather than the important. Therefore, it was with amusement 
and relief that I heard A. F. call her to order. Thought I: ‘That 
Miss Murray is a smart woman. She will not get off the track 
again.”’ Now, almost in despair, I know not whether to blame 
her or Dr. Gilroy. Would she have seen the light, had he not 
risen to defend her? 

Can not Dr. Gilroy see that he and A. F. are standing for 
identical things? They are as real to A. F. as to the good Doc- 
tor, but A. F. does not want his ideals obscured by yellow or- 
gandy. Can not. Miss Murray see that the important thing 
about a radical is not whether or not she has pretty clothes, but 
what she is standing for? Can she not see that she hurts her 
cause and those of us who believe in it when she focuses on senti- 
ment and sob stuff and sticks to it that she is a sentimentalist? 
Good grief, she can’t let us down like that when she has led us to 
believe that her chief charm is that she isn’t! 

A Socialist. 
* * 


MORE ABOUT MISS MURRAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest Miss Murray’s articles, and yet 
endorse the reaction of A. F. (in the Leader of April 11) to the 
one entitled ‘‘A Dangerous Leader.” I was puzzled at the time 
of reading and re-reading this particular article, to see just what 
Miss Murray was trying to prove. 

I am so inclined to sentiment and even emotionalism myself, 
that my college son frequently warns me (even when he is deeply 
stirred): ‘Don’t let your sentiment run away with you, mother. 
Don’t let this make you too emotional.”’ Yet, loving all young 
people as I do, and being almost too quickly moved by the sweet- 
ness and pathos of youth, I read Miss Murray’s ‘‘A Dangerous 
Leader’? with no emotion, but, rather, with the feeling that she 
was attempting to throw a glamour over the young agitator and 
making a bid for popular sympathy for her that under the cir- 
cumstances was both unwise and dangerous. For Miss Murray 
made no attempt to show whether the girl’s radical activities 
were justifiable or not, or whether there was unnecessary harsh- 
ness in dealing with her. She seemed to idealize her, irrespective 
of the merits of the case. No doubt Miss Murray’s motives were 
everything fine and good, but A. F.’s impression of “sob stuff’ 
seems to me to have some very real justification. 

B.G. W. 


* * 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations for the stirring and thought-provoking 
article by Helen G. Murray, “‘Death Sentence.’’ Splendid! 
It arouses one to serious thinking. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * 
FOUR KENTS: TAKE NOTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not the prodigy you /have represented me in “‘Who’s 
Who” in the Leader of April18. I did not graduate-from Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1895. I was only ten years old at 
that time! 

Nor must I be credited with ministries at Northboro and 
Nantucket. 

There are four Kents in the Unitarian Year Book, and in 
justice to all each must be kept distinct. 

My education started in England, and is still going on. The 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley, California, 
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must be mentioned in this connection. I was a pioneering home- 
steader out West before I left the plow to enter the pulpit, and 
the above school could not groom me for a degree. I shall never 
get one now unless I buy it, and it will have to be a bargain. 

My first church was at Alameda, California. Moline is my 


second. I used to get paid for my articles on farming, but that’s 
allright! I’m glad I’m not farming now. 
Gordon Kent. 
Moline, Til. 


* * 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A SMOKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the delights I am experiencing in my suburban home 
is reading reactions in the Leader. I laugh, approve, condemn, 
deplore. But all in all I count them good. They are one of 
many bright spots in our brilliant paper. 

The commentaries on prohibition, humanism and smoking 
have afforded me amusement and instruction. So much so 
that I gladly give my blessing to all the contributors. 

As to this smoking business, which is regarded by some as 
so wicked, a vicious habit by others, and not entirely bad by 
others, I am led to write a word or two, not to keep the “pot 
a-boiling’’ but to furnish a point of view not touched so far as I 
can remember. 

In my early home I was taught that a smoker presented a 
fire at one end of his cigar or pipe and a fool at the other. This 
dictum stayed with me many years as a statement of fact. 
Then I began to consider the men who smoked, from the President 
and Chief Justice on down through professions and institutions 
of learning to the corner grocery. This led me to conclude that 
all smokers were not fools. It also led me to try to discover just 
what value there might be in smoking which allured so many in 
all walks of life. 

Here let me confess that the thought of a minister smoking 
was intolerable. I had no excuse for him, of all men. Imagine 
my feeling when, quite young in the ministry, I sought an inter- 
view with Dr. Talmage of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. It was a 
Saturday evening and when I was ushered into his study I found 
him sitting at his desk with a pile of manuscript before him, a 
cigar in his mouth and several others on top of the desk. I 
hemmed and hawed a bit in the beginning of our conversation, 
but finally became more coherent. Before leaving I had the 
courage to remark, “I see you smoke, Doctor.” ‘‘Yes,’’ he re- 
plied, “but I never offer a cigar to a young man.” I replied, 
“T do not smoke.” ‘That is good,” said he, ‘‘keep it up for 
twenty years yet.’”’ Then he related an incident of the London 
Tabernacle where Spurgeon preached. The incident was this: 

A young minister had been invited by Spurgeon to preach 
for him one evening. He chose the topic ‘Bad Habits,” and 
in the course of his sermon heaped telling strictures on the to- 
bacco habit. After the service was over, Spurgeon said to that 
young man, “‘Come into the study while I enjoy an old-fashioned 
smoke.”’ 

In this connection may I relate another incident. Just at 
the close of my ministry in Boston, one of the great churches in- 
vited a noted man to become its minister. I, with others, was 
invited to attend the occasion. After supper we gathered in 
the parlors and study and cigars were plentiful in open boxes. 
Next to me was a noted Presbyterian minister, just beyond him 
a leading Baptist minister, and next to him an Episcopal bishop. 
Each of them helped himself to a cigar and, alas, I did likewise. 
Many Congregational and Unitarian ministers also indulged. 
An hour later we gathered in the great auditorium and enjoyed 
the religious service, wicked as we were. 

Still another incident. One day a devoted lady in my con- 
gregation came to me and said: ‘‘Doctor, I have only one fault 
to find with you. I wish you did not smoke. I have two sons 
and it is a difficult thing to keep them from smoking when they 
know you indulge and we all think so much of you.” I said: 
“Let’s get this matter clear. You think I am setting an example 
for the boys which you deplore. But have you thought of this? 
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I did not begin to smoke until I was forty years of age. Now if I 
am to be an example to your boys they must be fair and consistent 
and not smoke until they are forty, otherwise I can not be their 
example to follow.” With a twinkle in her eye, she grasped my 
hand and exclaimed, “Doctor, I am glad you smoke!”’ 

Now I can imagine a reactionist saying: “‘Yes, yes, but what 
utter foolishness for a man not to smoke until forty and then 
commence the habit. He ought to be old enough by that time 
to know better.” 

Let me explain. My doing so was owing to a mental picture. 

My paternal grandfather owned a large farm running from 
Carningham Bay at the south to Hay Bay at the north, a dis- 
tance of some three miles. On an elevation in the center he 
erected a large white house with copious verandas. He used 
to take his morning smoke on the south veranday-where he could 
overlook his domain extending to the southern water, and his 
afternoon smoke on the northern veranda with the north water 
in full view. He was a hale and hearty, manly old gentleman 
and, sitting there smoking, the picture of content. That por- 
trait went with me through the years and haunted me with the 
thought that some day I would go and dolikewise. My maternal 
grandfather never smoked—abhorred it—and yet I always loved 
the former more than him. And when the time was ripe, I 
smoked. 

Now as I sit on the porch or lawn of my white house on the 
hill, I read and think and smoke. Often I think of the brethren 
with appreciation and good will, men like our great and good Dr. 
Nash, who hates smoking, and other men like the great and good 
Dr. Pullman, who once said at the Monday Club, ‘““When I am 
truly thankful, I do not forget that the good God put nicotine 
in the universe.” 

So my blessing goes out to those who smoke and those who 
do not, but let no one miss the point of this article. If you are 
intending to smoke, do not begin until you are forty, and then, 
if possible, have a comfortable white house on a hill. 

1 


* * 


HOPES WE ARE AROUSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My reaction in the Leader seems to have aroused much bitter 
antagonism on the part of several readers. I only hope that 
Universalists are aroused to such an extent by it that they will 
contribute the $1,000,000 for the Japan work, and that you re- 
ceive five hundred new subscriptions. In all sincerity, I did 
not include the Universalist Church as part of the Catholic- 
Protestant ecclesiastical combine,in my reaction. I have great 
respect for the Universalist Church, for its inclusive and universal 
outlook on life, for its unsung honors of the liberal faith, and 
especially for the present editor of the Leader. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Albert Wirz of Akron, 
Ohio, written in German. There is an accompaning note telling 
me to have it translated. Now, dear Editor, I am willing to 
give, willing to take, but I would prefer taking it in English. 

I am therefore sending it on to you with the hope that you 
will be able to translate it.. I consider the ‘‘Reaction of Our 
Readers” column of the Leader a great feature, that stimulates 
people to do independent thinking. 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Oregon. 


The letter in German script, translated by Mrs. van Schaick, 
has been sent to Mr. Harder. 
The Editor. 


* * 
STRENGTHENS OUR FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Thank you for the copy of the Christian Leader of April 4, 
which I greatly appreciate, and will try to “love, trust and 


dare’’ to the end of my earth life. 


(Mrs.) R. HE. H. Mc Kee. 
Erie, Penn. 
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Visions for Youth 


The Dream Power of Youth. By Percy 

R. Hayward. (Harper. $2.00.) 

We are accustomed to hear of the vi- 
sions of youth. This book communicates 
the author’s dreams for youth. He is a 
very understanding leader in religious 
education, who is not at all afraid to sur- 
vey the whole question of the relation of 
youth to the church in a frank, practical, 
and modern way. Here is insight into 
what young people actually do experience, 
and an analysis of the various methods 
which have hitherto been tried in the effort 
of the church to recruit youthful minds 
and hearts for the life of faith and service. 
With the exception of Dr. George A. Coe’s 
“What Is Christian Education?” no treat- 
ment of the fundamental issues involved 
in all religious education is more satisfy- 
ingly related to the actual life of youth 
and the actual needs of the world; and this 
book is rather more practical than Dr. 
Coe’s. 

A book that honestly faces and answers 
the question how religion can become a 
vital experience and holds the reader’s 
attention in the process, has much to be 
said for it. Every page shows the con- 
trolling interest of the author in boys and 
girls rather than in psychological or peda- 
gogical theory, yet the theories and point 
of view which give distinctive character 
to Dr. Hayward’s study are obviously the 
fruit of very careful study. There is 
none of the jargon of the scholastic ‘“‘re- 
ligious education” courses, but there is a 
philosophy of education, and it is one we 
can heartily endorse. There is, Dr. Hay- 
ward believes, throughout creation a 
drive, a power, a vitality, a principle of 

’ growth, that impels every living thing “to 
move from where and what it is to some- 
where and somewhat else.’”’ This urge is 
in human nature. The quality of our 
religious life is very closely related to this 
fundamental urge or drive, and can be 
measured by our appreciation of what it 
means in our lives, in the lives of others, 
in the adventures of social living. 

How can boys and girls be helped to 
discover and appreciate and control their 
lives by this principle of all-pervading life 
and growth? Dr. Hayward propounds 
some conditions that must be met. That 
only becomes vital which comes to us as 
“part of a normal and satisfying experi- 
ence.”” (“Progressive education” insists 
on the truth of this: that which does not 
bring satisfaction tends to be eliminated 
from conduct and forgotten.) Next, that 
only becomes vital which can be related to 
larger interests which we have already 
found satisfying. And thirdly, ‘a vital 
experience must be one in which small units 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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of progressive achievements are possible.” 

The latter part of the book is devoted to 
a description of the most recent reconstruc- 
tions of objectives and method in religious 
education, such as those of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education of 
which Dr. Hayward is an officer. The 
points very inadequately outlined above 
are clearly taken into account in these 
new programs, and Dr. Hayward reports 
that there are already hopeful results. 
Perhaps the most hopeful sign is that 
men at once so competent and so sym- 
pathetic to youth as Dr. Hayward are 
formulating the new goals and new pro- 
cedures. 

ee Eines 


* * 


Charles R. Brown 


My Own Yesterdays. By Charles R. 
Brown. (Century Co. $2.00.) 


Dean Charles R. Brown has added a 
thirtieth book to the long list of his pro- 
ductions in print. It is a succession of 
chatty comments upon his youth, train- 
ing, ministry, authorship, travel, vaca- 
tions and the many special occasions 
in which he has had a part. Here and 
there a good story is told, often we are 
astounded by the vital energy of the author 
as we read of the many points at which he 
has significantly served his generation, 
and throughout the book we find evidences 
of the opportunity of usefulness before a 
man of strong idealism who has the wis- 
dom to keep close to the every-day needs 
of the men and women he serves. ; 

The statistics (sixty times across the 
continent, three hundred and twenty-two 
deliveries of the lecture on Lincoln, etc.) 
are less interesting than the unconscious 
revelations of personality contained in 
Dean Brown’s comments on his experi- 
ences. His great reputation and influence 
illustrates what may be done by a man of 
progressive views, if he has judgment and 
diplomatic skill. Who will throw stones? 
Who will engage in superior suggestions 
to the effect that being all things to all 
men brings its own very comfortable 
rewards? Perhaps prophets would be 
more generally heard if they were not too 
squeamish! Perhaps the out and out 
radical who never gets a wide hearing is 
just a little jealous of the accomplished 
orator who does! The book, at any rate, 
starts a train of intriguing questions which 
do not appear to have been in the author’s 
mind. 

Some ambitious young ministers may 
feel that an autobiography which records 
so exhaustively what has been done should 
also tell how it has been done. But then 
Dean Brown has incorporated his wisdom 
on that subject into other books, ‘The 
Art of Preaching,” ‘The Making of a 
Minister,” etc. One thing is certain, that 
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the combination of qualities and oppor- 
tunities (the former often creating the 
latter) which brought success to Charles 
R. Brown will not be reproduced for any 
man now in theological school. This 
limits the usefulness of Dean Brown’s 
book. Autobiographies which reveal more 
of the inner life of their minister-authors 
are a better diet than this book affords. 
But they are hard to find. 

The prophet turns rather impatient as 
he looks round in age upon younger 
radicals. ‘‘What a lot of wild, sour talk 
we have heard recently!’ Well, twenty 
years ago, when Charles R. Brown left 
Oakland, in spite of his great success 
there, he had not won over quite all the 
good folk who shook their heads and 
blamed him for “wild talk.” He can still 
say “Industry is to be humanized as other 
great interests. have been humanized,” 
but he flippantly disposes of a good many 
who propose to-day remedies that do not 
appeal to him. The best he can say of 
them is that they have ‘‘a violent head- 
ache, all the time.” 

The book is discreet. On page 165, 
for example, a veiled reference is made toa 
certain once-popular college preacher whose 
inane facetiousness has disgusted those 
who once offered him adulation, Perhaps 
the academic associations of the author 
and of that preacher and writer, whom we 


‘find little difficulty in identifying, made it 


desirable to omit the name! 

Dean Brown’s story is part of the 
story of religion in twentieth century 
America. It is a revealing document in 
many ways. 

S. 


* * 


Helpful Commentaries 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, 
to Philemon and to the Ephesians, 
by E. F. Scott. (Richard R. Smith, Ine. 
$3.50.) 


Among the various authors whom Prof, 
James Moffatt has secured to write vol- 
umes in the series of commentaries based 
upon his own translation of the New Tes- 
tament several are, like the editor himself, 
Britishers transplanted to America. None 
of these is better known in this country 
than Prof. E. F. Scott of Union Theological 
Seminary, and his work on the three as- 
sociated prison letters of Paul is no dis- 
appointment to those who know his other 
writings, or the other volumes in this 
series. Unlike the editor of Philippians, 
Professor Scott is not inclined to accept 
the view of an Ephesian imprisonment to 
explain their origin. He holds to the older 


theory which assigned them to the Roman 


imprisonment mentioned at the end of 
Acts. 

The commentary deals admirably with 
the text, which in these letters is often ob- 


7 2k Sage neh efor Liha Kabhi shes A aeadauibi aia aabiceniiat omen 
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secure. The reader is given to see how 
certain ancient religious ideas have af- 
fected both Paul and his readers. One 
may rejoice that the much exaggerated in- 
fluence of the mystery religion is here re- 
duced to the most modest scope. But 
without them there is much here that is 
alien to our time, and Professor Scott 
repeatedly aims to show that some of our 
own phobias are not unlike the theories 
which Paul is trying to combat and that 
it is just as important now for a Christian 
to rise above them. ‘‘We speak now, not 
of angelic powers throned in the planets, 
but of a world of mechanical law, in the 
clutches of which we are helpless. Our 
' life is all determined for us by heredity, 
environment, natural and social and eco- 
nomic forces, and the most we can do is to 
adjust ourselves as best we can to these 
conditions. To such a philosophy Paul 
would answer, as he answered the teachers 
at Colossae, that we have access to a world 
of freedom.” 

The letter called Ephesians Professor 
Scott is inclined to regard as really to the 
Laodiceans. But he is pretty certain that 
it is Paul’s genuine work. This is a case 
of sweeping independence from the views 
of Moffatt himself, and the same liberty to 
disagree is shown by numerous cases of 
detail in which he rejects the interpreta- 
tion which the English text used as a basis 
implies. 

The limitations of these commentaries 
are easily understood by the scholar. 
The ordinary inquiring reader will find 
them very helpful. In this volume he will 
scarcely be brought to realize the close 
verbal relation between Colossians and 
Ephesians, but he will get a good general 
impression of the spirit of each and of its 
principal teachings. 

Henry J. Cadbury. 
Bryn Mawr College. : 
* * 
A Girl’s Year Book. 
$1.25.) 

Eleven women have written or chosen 
appropriate quotations for each day in the 
year. Bible references follow many of the 
readings. The little book is divided into 
sections under various topics: Religion, 
nature, citizenship, companionship, the 
use of money, a girl’s social problems, 
work, habits, and Christmas. The sub- 
jects are not announced but are discov- 
erable in anecdotes, poems, quotations 
from essays, and friendly, intimate, chatty 
messages regarding the things most girls 
care about. 

The objection may be voiced that the 
general tone of the book is above the av- 
erage school-girl. It may not appeal to 
some girls for thorough daily reading, but 
most would enjoy owning the book, and 
dipping into it occasionally. The more 
earnest will love its genial, companionable 
style and will appreciate the subjects in- 
troduced. 

Daintily bound, and of an attractive size 


(Woman’s Press. 


_ with us for a few days. 


for a gift, it is reeommended as an appro- 
priate souvenir froma counselor toa camper 
or a teacher to a pupil, or it could easily 
represent an older friend’s stimulating 
and guiding influence toward higher values 
and things spiritual. 
Faith Bickford. 
Sea Pines School, 
Brewster-on-the-Cape. 


* * * 


THE MURRAY GROVE YEAR BOOK 


Miss Agnes L. Nicol, able and hard- 
working secretary of the Murray Grove 
Association, annually performs an im- 


portant denominational service in editing 
and distributing the Year Book of that 
organization. The work for 1930-31 is 
practically ready for the mails. Syste- 
matic in arrangement, adequate in detail, 
attractive in type and make-up, it is a good 
example of what such a publication ought 
tobe. This book will show that the season 
of 1980 was successful, with a program 
that merited not only respect but enthu- 
siasm, and that plans indicate that there 
will be notable advances in 1931. Copies 
of the Year Book are sent to all members 
and will be furnished free of charge to other 
friends who apply. SF 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS 


Year after year we bring to your atten- 
tion our summer camps for young women 
—girls of high school age and those who 
have the memory of high school days 
freshly in mind, and girls, also, who have 
entered a business or home career, beyond 
the age of twenty, shall we say; young 
women who have the urge to engage active- 
ly in service apart from their regular voca- 
tions—who have a desire to lead younger 
groups as well as be one among them. 

Both Camp Cheery at Ferry Beach and 
Camp Murray at Northfield can make real 
leaders out of potential ones, yet how often 
do we select just the right girl? How 
disappointing many, many times it is to a 
church organization which has had to 
make real sacrifices to send a girl to camp, 
when she comes home full of pep and ideas 
only to see them begin to flicker and 
finally go out long before the year is ended. 
The reason is not always the girl, however. 
How have you who have had this ex- 
perience encouraged the girl full of high 
ideas and ideals when she has proposed 
their use? Have you stood back of your 
girl?) Have you helped her to carry out 
what she has seen demonstrated in camp? 

Well, perhaps you have and perhaps 
you hayen’t, but let’s try this year first of 
all to send a girl to camp and then to send 
the right girl, the girl truly interested, and 
then stand ready to assist her when she 
returns ready for work; encourage her and 
co-operate and urge her to use the knowl- 
edge she has gained. 

This year we offer attractive programs 
at Camp Cheery during Women’s Week. 
We hope to have Miss Georgene Bowen 
The girls will love 
her and catch from her the true spirit of 
service. This week comes from Aug. 1 
to Aug. 8. The faculty is excellent, the 
recreation delightful, the expense small. 
This is Camp Cheery. 

Camp Murray at Northfield, during the 
week from July 13 to 21, offers a different 
sort of program. It is an interdenomina- 
tional gathering. There are returned 
missionaries there from all over the world. 


There are nearly 700 girls from the dif- 
ferent denominations interested. 

The girls are just normal girls, very 
much alive, very earnest, very attractive, 
and most sincere. Thisis Camp Murray. 

There is truth in the oft repeated phrase, 
“We do what we want to do.”” What we 
want to do is to make you want to send a - 
girl to camp. And we want this very 
much. 

Miss Ruth Drowne is to be the leader 
of Camp Cheery, 

Miss H. Eola Mayo is to be leader of 
Camp Murray. 

Communications addressed to 176 New- 
bury Street, Boston, will be sent to the 
leaders, or you may address Miss Drowne 
at 31 Capon St., Medford, Mass., and 
Miss Mayo, Box 190, Bangor, Maine. 

* * 


GIVE THEM AN OPPORTUNITY 


Many letters have come to us saying 
that when the first information of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace-Ferry Beach 
campaign was received, it seemed like an 
almost impossible task to raise $75,000, 
but when the simplicity of the campaign 
and the worthiness of the causes were 
brought before their groups at a church 
service or during a Mission Circle meet- 
ing, the almost unanimous opinion has 
been, “Why, it’s such an easy thing to 
put over.” And we know of several places 
where our men and women have asked for 
pledge cards following the announcement 
of the campaign from the pulpit. Have 
you given them a chance? 

The response is splendid and we are 
hearing encouraging reports every minute 
of the days, with many requests for more 
mite boxes. Where is your flag? 

* * 


WILSON COLLEGE CONFERENCE 

Chambersburg, Pa., June 29-July 7 

This is an Interdenominational Confer- 
ence of Missions, and the most attractive 
circular advertising it asks you to “Share 
Your Life, and Make Your Life Worth 
Sharing.”’ We trust we may be well 
represented at Chambersburg. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


The very children to whom Universalist money goes through our offering for China 


Child Welfare, Inc. 


Miss Alma Dodds in charge. 


WHICH WAY ARE WE FACING? 


Our country has ratified the Kellogg 
Pact for the outlawing of war. In count- 
less public addresses our public men insist 
that America stands for peace. Yet our 
War Department is preparing to popularize 
the Air Force by a great demonstration 
during May. By an especial irony, on 
World Good Will Day a fleet of 672 army 
planes will fly from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Chicago. 

Suppose we had a Department of Peace, 
what would it do on that day? What is 
the Christian Church, if not a Department 
of Peace? Can not some word about the 
folly and inconsistency of such demon- 
strations in a country committed to the 
renunciation of war be said in every pulpit 
and every church school? Not that 
“special sermon” which most ministers 
and congregations dislike, but just a force- 
ful word of comment. Put over against 
this demonstration of army planes, a re- 
minder of airplanes hurrying into stricken 
areas with relief, and going each day on 
their unromantic way to carry mail and 
passengers. No, not “unromantic,’”’ but 
far more romantic, in that they are build- 
ing up, while the only result of war is to 
tear down. 

* * 


NEWS FROM LEVON ZENIAN 


Our old friend, Levon Zenian, is doing 
valiant work for religious education in the 
Near East. After a year and a half of 
work in organizing Sunday schools in the 
diocese of Aleppo, he is now busy with the 
task of organization in the diocese of Beirut 
and Damascus. Sunday school literature 
in the Armenian tongue is being prepared 
under his direction. It will be remembered 
that the General Sunday School Associa- 


tion made a gift to the financing of this 
work for a period of five years from the 
last offering of our schools for Near East 
Relief. 

Mr. Zenian was married last November, 
and his supporters in this country sent a 
check for the equipping of his new home. 
If Mrs. Zenian is as charming and capable 
as might be inferred from her gracious 
letter of thanks for this gift, she is indeed a 
helpmate to her husband. The _ best 
wishes of Mr. Zenian’s Universalist friends 
go out to him and his wife. 

* * 


A REACTION TO THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S NOTE-BOOK 


“T am writing to tell you about my ex- 
perience lately with your suggestions for 
the opening services. The stanza from 
Emerson, ‘So nigh is grandeur to our 
dust,’ meant much to me in my first year 
of teaching, when I was bitterly homesick 
and discouraged. The two things which 
kept me going were that stanza and a verse 
from the first chapter of Joshua, “Be strong 
and of a good courage.’ I told my school 
something of my experience and we re- 
peated Emerson’s words together several 
times. The next Sunday I asked if any 
one could give it, and to my great surprise 
one of the older boys, a happy-go-lucky 
chap who hardly seems to be listening at 
all, gave the stanza, and the next Sunday 
a little girl seven years old gave it per- 
fectly. I hope that most of our schools 
may be ‘shod with the preparation’ of 
those words for the difficulties which 
sooner or later they are sure to meet. 
The Superintendent’s note-book has been 
very helpfultome. Idonot always make 
use of the particular suggestions for the 
day, but usually they set my thoughts 


going and give me something to build on. 
Keep the good work going.” 

From a letter written by a superintendent 

with more than twenty-five years of ex- 


perience. 
* * 


WHAT IS THE STANDING OF CHINA 
CHILD WELFARE, INC.? 


A New York friend who is in close touch 
with the work of many philanthropic or- 
ganizations writes us as follows regarding 
China Child Welfare, Inc. 

“The China Committee is funct’oning 
very inexpensively. Mr. Owen Roberts 
is chairman and is taking a very active 
part in the movement. Many thousands. 
of contributors are continuing their in- 
terest, and the financial situation is better 
than for a long time. I have every con- 
fidence in the work and its present policy 
of maintaining a small organization. They 
will plan expansion later. The organiza- 
tion in China is doing good work. I know 
of no foreign charity which has a more 
loyal backing by the local government or 
so many government leaders affiliated 
with it. 

“There is tremendous significance in 
the fact that China for the first time in 
its history is cognizant of the importance 
of their children. Thatis nothing short of 
history making. America has always 
been the friend of China and our churches. 
should count it a privilege to help in any 
way possible.” 

During the month of March, 1931, more 
contributions were received than during 
any other one month of the organization’s 
history. At the same time, the overhead 
expense was the smallest in its history. 


* * 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Two interesting services have recently 
found their way to us, and they are cer- 
tainly worth passing on. “A Witness Un- 
to All Nations’ is a very simple opening 
service of worship, written for the young 
people of St. Louis. It shows the uni- 
versal call to service was received by a 
Buddhist, a Mohammedan, a Confucian- 
ist, a Hindu, and an American youth. 
Six copies for ten cents, from the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
The other is even more unusual, in that it 
is an elaborated offering service—vitaliz- 
ing Indian work, Union Christian Colleges, 
Christian literature, and Migrant work. 
It is handled in a most pictorial fashion, 
real characters, taking real parts—and we 
realize more than ever how much depends 
on us, through the constant repeating of 
the phrase, ‘This can not be without the 
gifts of money—money given in under- 
standing, in trust, in love.’’ Copies of 
these may be secured at the above address, 
five for twenty cents. 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


The Lenten season 
ended with the addition 
of fifty members to 
our churches. The mid- 
week services during 
Lent were not quite as 
well attended as in the 
previous two years, al- 
though in some instances 
the number present each week was larger. 
In some of our churches the Lenten book- 
let prepared by Dr. Ruggles was used for 
daily readings while others used the book- 
let issued by the Federal Council. * * 
The past two years we have had services 
at Cumberland Chapel every Sunday 
except during August, and for the first 
time in the history of the chapel services 
have been held the past two years Wednes- 
day evening of Holy Week, the acting 
pastor, Fred C. Carr, arranging with Rev. 
Wm. Couden to preach and to conduct the 
communion service. * * After a pastorate 
of three years Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., resigned from the Pawtucket church 
and preached his farewell sermon April 26. 
He moved on the 28th to Middletown, 
N. Y., where on May 3 he commenced his 
work as minister. Mr. Thorburn did a 
good piece of work at Pawtucket and 
made himself generally useful in the work 
of the State Convention, especially for two 
years as chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee. In April the ministers in our 
fellowship in Rhode Island, under the 
direction of a committee composed of Rev. 
John M. Foglesong, pastor of the Church 
of the Mediator, and Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot, acting pastor of the Valley Falls 
church, tendered Mr. Thorburn a lunch- 
eon, which was well served by workers at 
the Church of the Mediator. As guests 
of the group were Rev. James D. Dingwell, 
pastor of the Central Falls Congrega- 
tional church, and Dr. Ralph O. Harpole, 
pastor of the Park Place Congregational 
Church of Pawtucket. After the luncheon 
Mr. Wilmot spoke of ‘the fellowship en- 
joyed by the men of our ministerial group, 
and after recounting the work of Mr. 
Thorburn in the state, on behalf of the 
ministers presented him with a purse of 
gold. Mr. Thorburn responded and others 
of the group spoke, expressing regret at 
losing Mr. Thorburn, but wishing him 
success in his new field. * * Plans are 
now being made for the holding of the 
annual Convention at the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence. A program com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Foglesong, the 
pastor of the entertaining church, Rev. 
William Couden, pastor of the First Church 
of Providence, and Miss Clara Mowry of 
the East Providence church, is now at 
work planning the program. * * Because 
of the removal from the state of Mr. 
Thorburn, of the Conference Committee, 


Rev. John M. Foglesong has been ap- 
pointed chairman. The April sessions of 
the Conference were held Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 29, at Woon- 
socket. The date for the meeting fell on 
the birthday anniversary of the pastor, 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, who presided. 
The first speaker at the afternoon session 
was Mr. H. Cushman Anthony, the Field 
Executive of the Boy Scout movement in 
Pawtucket. Mr. Anthony is the grandson 
of Dr. Cushman, for thirty-five years pas- 
tor of the First Church, Providence, and 
the last fourteen years of his life the pas- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


As we go to press word reaches us of 
the death of Mrs. Charles R. Eames of 
Elgin, Ill. Mrs. Eames and her husband 
have long been conspicuous for devotion 
to their church and to all the finer things 
of life. 


During April, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight 
of Dartmouth College gave weekly lec- 
tures. on biographical subjects at Man- 
chester, N. H., speaking on Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, John Ruskin, Charles 
W. Eliot, and Mahatma Gandhi. On May 
3 he spoke at Syracuse University. The 
April issue of the Hibbert Journal con- 
tains an article from his pen on “An 
Educational Dilemma.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry A. Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., observed their silver 
wedding on May 1. Their parishioners 
invited them to the church ‘‘to prepare 
for the state convention,’”’ but instead 
presented a literary and musical program. 
The chairman of the trustees presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Hersey with a silver chest, 
well-filled with silver dollars flanked by 
bills. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
During Holy Week we had as speaker Rev. 
William Couden of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, and the occasion 
was made the more neighborly as several 
friends accompanied him to Norwich. 
Beautiful American flags have been pre- 
sented to us by the Sedgwick Post Women’s 
Relief Corps and by the Clara Barton Tent, 
and a corresponding Church or Christian 
flag has been purchased and, having been 
formallyreceived, bothnow adorn our pulpit 
platform. Our church has received sub- 
stantial bequests provided by will from 
former members of the church, Mrs. Mary 
W. Byrnes and Lester E. Walker, M. D., 
the latter including a fund in memory of 
his mother, Lutina Green Walker. It is 
the thought of the pastor and friends to 
have the gifts commemorated by suitably 


tor of the East Providence Universalist 
church. Mr. Anthony spoke of the ‘“Re- 
lation of the Church to Boy Scouting.” 
The second speaker was Rev. W. W. Rose, 
D. D., of Lynn, who gave us an interest- 
ing and helpful address on Russia. Dr. 
Rose at the close of his address answered 
many questions. Supper was served by 
the ladies of the entertaining church and 
in the evening the speaker was Rev. 
Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Boston, who 
took as his subject, “Responsibility for 
Leadership.”’ The May Conference will 
be held May 27 with the folks at Cumber- 
land Four Corners Chapel. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


inscribed bronze tablets placed on the 
inner walls of our church. 


Georgia 

Canon.—Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale 
occupied the pulpit of the Winder Uni- 
versalist church on LEaster Sunday, 
preaching on the text, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?”? The Mission Circle 
had planned a meeting at the church, 
with an “‘egg hunt” in the grove for the 
children, but a heavy rain prevented. 
Sunday, April 26, Mrs. Opdale gave an ad-. 
dress on ‘“‘Better Babies” in the Univer- 
salist church in Canon, at a union meet- 
ing under the auspices of the P. T. A. to 
introduce ‘“‘Child Welfare Week.” 


Maine 

Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 
In spite of the industrial depression this 
church has carried out a successful winter’s 
program. The music has been all volun- 
teer except the organist. Each month a 
director has been appointed by the music 
committee, who had charge for the month. 
The church school has organized a Mothers’ 
Club which meets once each month. The 
mothers are much interested. An auxil- 
iary branch of the W. L. A. S. has been 
organized by the younger women. They 
are known as the ‘‘Live Wires.” This 
group is reaching many young women. 
The department of Religious Education 
has been very active. Gradually all the 
organizations doing different phases of 
educational work are being brought to- 
gether and made to feel that religious edu- 
cation is one of the real jobs of the church. 
The Deputation Teams of Colby and the 
University of Maine visited Pittsfield on 
Sunday, April 19. The Colby team, con- 
sisting of Mr. Richard Cummings and 
Miss Barbara Hamlin, delivered the ad- 
dresses and conducted nearly all the 
worship service Sunday morning. The 
combined teams conducted a_ beautiful 
candlelight service for the community in 
the Universalist church in the evening. 
The Central Maine District Y. P. C. U. 


met with us April 19. The young people 
of the town were also invited. Over 150 
young people were present for the 5 o’clock 
service, which was also led by the Deputa- 
tion Teams. The climax of our Lenten 
season came after Easter when Mr. Wm. 
H. Manson called the trustees of the 
church to his office and made over an 
annuity fund of $10,000 in memory of 
Mrs. Manson, who died recently. Mr. 
Manson said he could think -of no place 
where such a fund could be of greater 
service and do more good. By giving it 
in memory of Mrs. Manson he showed his 
loyalty ‘to his life’s companion, a woman 
of beautiful character and a real power 
for good in ourcommunity. Healso proved 
his devotion and loyalty to his church at a 
time when the gift put heart and courage 
into the whole parish. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rey. Laurence Breed Walk- 
er, pastor. On Friday, April 24, members 
assembled for the annual supper and 
business meeting followed by the roll- 
eall. As Mr. Walker is still in the hospital, 
Rey. Crawford O. Smith of Brookline 
presided. Greetings were received from 
many absent members, among them Dr. 
Perkins of Washington, who sent an 
affectionate letter in which he referred to 
Roxbury as his “spiritual Alma Mater,” 
and reminded us that he is our other 
minister of the larger parish, as the Wash- 
ington church is the ‘‘other parish” of all 
Universalists. Dr. Marvin of Franklin, 
Mass., also sent a letter, in which he re- 
ferred to Roxbury as the “mother of 
ministers.” We are very proud of these 
loyal sons, and many others who have kept 
their membership here. A former well- 
loved pastor, Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, 
also sent affectionate “greetings. Mrs. 
Ernest H. Carritt charmed the audience 
with her solos, accompanied by Mrs. 
Harold W. Martin. Officers elected were 
as follows: Clerk, Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, 
Palmer M. Ball; auditors, Mildred Mar- 
tin and Mildred Williams; deacon, Charles 
T. Williams. The Sunday school is carry- 
ing on under the direction of Miss Zoe 
Miller, and we have contributed to every 
offering solicited by the General Sunday 
School Association, as well as to the 
Washington church. All other depart- 
ments of the church are functioning as 
usual. The Samaritan Society will hold a 
chicken supper, a sale, and a poultry show 
on May 18. The Harmony Club will hold 
its annual rummage sale soon. Our 
splendid organist, T. Franz Reissmann, 
has a record of perfect attendance for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Walker gave a 
series of literary programs on Wednesday 
evenings in Lent, and they were well at- 
tended by outsiders as well as our own 
people. 

New York 


Lockport.—Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, D. D., 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 


held in the parlors of the church on Tues- 
day evening, April 28, with the State 
Superintendent, Dr. F. C. Leining, as the 
speaker. Reports show that the work of 
the church is on the steady up-grade and 
the prospects for the new parish year are 
most encouraging. A number of goals are 
included in an interesting program for 
the coming months. All reports show a 
marked increase in activities and a goodly 
balance in the treasuries. During the 


‘year a number of improvements have been 


made and the records closed without 
any deficits whatever. Plans are under 
way for an extensive membership and 
evangelistic campaign in the early fall. 
Dr. Knapp is entering upon the fourth 
year of her pastorate with the full sup- 
port and co-operation of her people. 


Rhode Island 


Providence.—Rey. William Couden, pas- 
tor. At the May communion service held 
the first Sunday in the month, three new 
members were received into the church. 
The fifteen new members received at 
Easter were, through an oversight, credited 
simply to Providence in the Leader list. 

* * 
REV. H. W. HAYNES CALLED TO 
BINGHAMTON 


The board of trustees of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, 181 Front Street, an- 
nounced late Monday extension of a 
unanimous call to Rev. Harold W. Haynes 
of Southbridge, Mass., to become their 


pastor, filling the pulpit left vacant by . 


departure Jan. 1 of Rey. Charles E. Petty, 
now residing at Hopbottom, Pa. 

This action was taken after delivery of 
two sermons by Mr. Haynes at the Front 
Street church and his co-operation in other 
ways, while a candidate for the pastorate. 
He preached last Sunday morning before 
a large congregation, appearing for the 
first time as a candidate, his previous visit 
being months ago upon invitation of the 
pulpit committee. 

The trustees explained to Mr. Haynes 
that in extending the call they were acting 
upon authority of the church and repre- 
sented its full and unanimous sentiment. 

Mr. Haynes replied that he would con- 
sult with Mrs. Haynes, a leader in Uni- 
versalist circles and widely known for her 
platform abilities, and that he probably 
would be able to inform the Binghamton 
group of his decision by the last of this 
week.—Binghamion (N. Y.) Press, April 
28. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
Previously reported............... 908 
Wethuen>Wass..\.5, Basen eas eas 2 
Orleans, MASS. | oi... mrs oneerres cae 2 
IMaddleports N.. Yio.. eee eee acd 2 
Brovidence; Ki Icy Witswern gaece cee 3 
New Haven; Conn. sir eeere ees. 1 
TOG. co hoc te ae Oe cae: 918 
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WHO’S WHO 


John M. Ratcliff was educated 
at Chicago University and Ryder 
Divinity School, and was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry 
in 1915. He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Y. P. C. U. 
Board, superintendent of the So- 
cial Service Department of the 
G.S. 8. A., and is now president of 
the G. S. S. A. and instructor in the 
School of Religion at Tufts. 

Rey. Robert Grenville Arm- 
strong is the pastor of the South 
Congregational Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Rey. Carl Olson, a graduate of 
Tufts College and Crane Theological 
School, is minister of the Univer- 
salist church at Kent, Chio. 

Rey. John Leonard Cole is pastor 
of the Methodist church in Cobles- 
kil, N. Y. He wrote his book, 
“Wheel Chair Philosophy,’”’ while 
fighting his way back to health 
aiter an accident which broke his 
back. 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, D. D., 
editor of the Congregationalist, is a 
Canadian, and first entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry in 
1900, served several churches in 
Canada and was editor of the Cana- 
dian Congregationalist. He came 
to the United States in 1919, and 
became a naturalized citizen. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
months in a monastery with the idea 
of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
joined the Episcopal Church while 
he was still a student. He gradu- 
ated from the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, where he 
was ordained. 

Rolfe Cobleigh, a Vermont man 
by birth, was trained as a lawyer 
and admitted to the bar. He had 
practical newspaper experience on 
the Springfield Republican. For 
twenty years he has been business 
manager of the Congregationalist. 

Alfred Baker Lewis was born in 
Philadelphia and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 
academic department and law 
school, He taught economics in the 
Philadelphia Labor College, and 
was for a time one of the directors of 
the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City. He has been con- 
nected with the Socialist Party in 
Massachusetts since 1924. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued fiom page 578) 
lems will come up. One of the most im- 
portant is the sources of ministerialsupply. 
Another is the problem of the city church 
and the small town church. While 
churches in places of from ten thousand to 
fifty or a hundred thousand are doing well, 
in the great cities of the country our 
churches are up against it. There is the 
problem of federation or merger. We 
can not evade or dodge this problem. Our 
historic church at Winchester, without 
saying anything about it to any of us, 
merged with Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists. Nobody can criticise this 
merger, because the small community in 
which this church was placed was over- 
churched. But our problem is how to 
conserve our traditions, our history, and 
propagate our faith through these mergers 
and federations. The movement for fed- 
eration is not only going on but is going to 
increase in the next few years. We must 
recognize this fact and work out some plan 
by which the values so precious from our 
standpoint may be conserved. There is a 
process of denominational erosion going 
on. We must face it and grapple with it 


in an intelligent and Christian spirit.” 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The subject for the meeting of the 
Boston ministers on Monday, May 11, 
the final gathering for the season, will be 
“Next Year.’ Representatives of dif- 
ferent denominational agencies will speak 
of plans and prospects, making it possible 
for their listeners to prepare for intelligent 
co-operation. The speakers will be: For 
the Christian Leader, Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, D. D.; for the Young People’s 
Christian Union, Rev. Max Kapp; for the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, Rey. Hazel I. Kirk; for the General 
Sunday School Association, Miss Harriet 
Yates; for the Council of Religious Edu- 
eation, Mr. Richard Bird. Statements 
will be brief and pointed, each being 
limited to eight minutes. After the 
meeting there will be a season of good 
fellowship, a good luncheon being served 
by the ladies of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. Most of the ministers will bring 
their wives. 


Chi ted 


“REV. ROSE’? OBJECTS 


We received a letter this week from the 
Boston University School of Education 
(of all places!) addressed “Rev. Rose”’ both 
on envelope and enclosure. Why does 
this locution make us boil inwardly? The 
telephone rings—“‘Is this Reverend Rose?” 
The presiding officer rises—‘‘Reverend 
Rose will now address us.” Japanese 
school boy stuff. “Reverend” is an ad- 
jective, like ‘‘honorable.’”’ Nobody would 
say ‘‘Honorable Hoover” in addressing 
the President. Some titles are nouns, such 
as Governor, Admiral, Mayor. ‘‘Governor 
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Ely” is correct. The ‘Honorable Mr. 
Ely” is correct. ‘“Reverend Mr. Rose,” 
or “Reverend Dr. Rose,” or “Rev. W. W. 
Rose,” is correct in speech or writing. 
“Rey. Rose” in correspondence, or ‘‘Rev- 
erend Rose”’ in speech, is simply horrible. 
Please don’t.—The Times, First Uni- 
versalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
* * 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENT 


Rev. Robert Cummins, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Cincinnati, O., 
has been chosen as one of eight representa- 
tive clergymen on the permanent Church 
Forum staff of the Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration. 

The Church Forum services are held 
from 9 to 9.80 each Sunday morning. 
Each of the eight ministers will reappear 
in rotation. WLW, the Nation’s Station, 
is possibly the most powerful of radio 
stations, making these services available 
over a vast area. Universalists through- 
out the country are invited to “listen in.” 

Mr. Cummins will speak May 17 on 
“The Appeal of the Universal.” 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. EDGAR W. PREBLE 
Rev. Edgar W. Preble, chaplain of the 


_Charlton Masonic Home and a minister 


in Charlton, Mass., for the last fifty-nine 
years, died in Charlton, April 25, follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

For more than a quarter century he was 
pastor of the First Universalist Church and 
the Federated Church in Charlton, and 
was widely known in southern Massa- 
chusetts. 

He was born at Woolwich, Me., March 
26, 1844, and educated at the Bath high 
school andthe theological school at Canton, 
N. Y. He was ordained to the ministry 
in 1872, and had held pastorates at Abing- 
ton, Mass., Bangor, Me., Bath, Me., 
Beverly, Mass., Webster, Me., Quincy, 
Mass., Natick, Mass., and Charlton, where 
he had been for twenty-four years He 
leaves two sons, Frank and Ernest. 

He was a veteran of the Civil War, and 
was a members of Webster Post, G. A. R., 
the Southbridge Lodge of Masons and 
the Quinnebaug Pastors’ Union. 

Funeral services were held April 27 in 
the Federated Church, Charlton Center. 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rey. Charles S. Night- 
ingale. 

Business activities in the town were 
suspended during the services. 


Notices 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 23d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held in Woonsocket on Tuesday, May 19, 
with sessions at 10.30 and 2 o’clock. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
ee 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Danbury on 
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Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 and 14, 1931. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Coldwater, New York, will speak on “Present 
Day Trends among Church Women.” 

The Wednesday evening address on ‘““Why a Uni- 
versalist Church?” will be given by Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, New York City. 

The occasional sermon will be preached on Thurs- 
day morning by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, followed by the observance of the communion. 

The invitation of the pastor and the trustees is 
most cordial. 

Those wishing overnight entertainment on Wednes- 
day, May 13, may write Mrs. William Wood, P. O. 
1095, Danbury, Conn. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
Pag 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1981, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Convention will meet for the examination of 
Mr. Gilbert A. Potter as to his fitness for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church, at 174 Newbury St., 
Boston, on Monday, May 18. 

G. H. Leining, Acting Secretary. 
* * 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., transferred to New 
York Convention as of April 27, 1931. 
Communications to this committee should be ad 
dressed to the chairman, Rey. William Couden, 28 
Arnold St., Providence. 
William Couden, Chairman. 
eae 
W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The 37th annual convention of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
held in Danbury, Conn., on May 13, 1931, at 1.30 
p. m. An address, “Present Day Trends Among 
Church Women,” will be given by Mrs. Irving L 
Walker of Coldwater, N. Y., vice-president of the 
W. N. M. A. Business session, with reports and 
election of officers. 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 72d annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Independent 
Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass., May 20 and 
21, 1931, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Independent Christian Church (Universalist) 
of Gloucester, the oldest Universalist Society in the 
world, invites all Universalists in Massachusetts 
to attend the meetings of the State Convention in 
Gloucester May 19, 20 and 21, 1931. 

No doubt many of our people throughout the state 
will take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this occasion to make a pilgrimage to the “Cradle of 
Universalism.” It was this old historie church, 
founded in 1774, of which Rev. John Murray was the 
first pastor. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. May L. Winchester, 61 Middle Street, 
telephone 630, not later than May 12. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided without cost to as 
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many as can be taken care of. Upon application to 
Mrs. Winchester she will make reservations at a ho- 
tel, if desired. Rates are $2.00 single and $4.00 
double room with water; $3.50 single and $5.00 
double, with bath. Or reservations can be made in 
tourist homes at the rate of $1.50 up. 

Reservations for the banquet on May 21 should 
be made not later than May 18, by writing Mrs. 
George D. Winchester, Edgewood Road, Gloucester, 
telephone 2947-M. 


Directions 


Trains: Trains from the North Station, Boston, 
run to Gloucester about every hour of the day, making 
the trip in one hour’s time. To reach the church 
from the station take Washington Street, turning 
left at the Joan of Are statue on to Middle Street. 

Automobiles: After passing Stage Fort Park, turn 
left on to Middle Street and continue across Wash- 
ington Street still on Middle Street to Church Street. 
The church is at the junction of Church and Middle 
Streets. 

a. 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury St., Boston, on May 11, 1931, at 9.30 a. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Wilbur B. Miller ‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
* x 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 46th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Gloucester, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 20, 1931, at 10 a. m. 

To elect officers for the ensuing year. 

To vote on the following change in the By-Laws 
as recommended by the Board of Directors: ‘“That 
the title ‘District Vice-President’ be changed to 
‘District Director;’ that the name ‘Board of Di- 
rectors’ be changed to ‘Executive Board’ in all 
places where these above names appear in the By- 
Laws.” 

To vote on the change: ““T'wo auditors, one of whom 
shall be a certified accountant; these auditors to be 
appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors,’ to read as follows, ‘‘an auditor 
who shall be a certified accountant; this auditor to 
be appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors.” See Art. VII, Sec. 4 (C). 

To vote on the change of “‘ Universalist Leader” 
to “Christian Leader.’ See Art V. Sec. 3. See 
Art. XIII. 

To vote on the change of the word “shall’’ to the 
word ‘‘may”’ in reference to district vice-presidents 
throughout Section 8, Art. VII, of the By-Laws. 

To transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

All who wish to go to Gloucester by bus should 
notify Mrs. Edith W. Polsey not later than May 17 
at 18 Summit Road, Medford. Telephone Mystic 
0244.. Round trip fare not more than $1.25. 

Emma R, Gage, 
Recording Secretary. 
eee 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

SoutHern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
fton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

x * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th session of the State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania will meet at Towanda, May 22, 23, 24, to 
hear reports, elect officers and transact such other 
business as may legally come before said meeting. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The members of the Church of the Messiah of 
Towanda extend to all Universalists of the state an 
invitation to become their guests at the State Con- 
vention to be held May 22, 23, 24, 1931. The parish 
will entertain in their homes free of charge all who 
wish lodging and breakfast. Write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Pa., when you 
will arrive and how long you wish entertainment. 
Any preferring hotel accommodations should notify 
Miss Wood. The Ward House will be Convention 
Headquarters. Towanda is a strong parish and has 
a splendid equipment. 

In behalf of the parish, 
James D. Herrick, pastor. 


Obituary 
Mrs, Charles P. Davis 

Mrs. Ada L. Davis, aged seventy-three, wife of 
Charles P. Davis, died April 8 at her home in Worces- 
ter, Mass. She was born in Springfield, Vermont, 
July 4, 1857, daughter of Charles K. and Alzina M. 
(Royce) Labaree. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Miss Alice M. Davis of Worcester and Beatrice 
L., wife of Ciinton B. Wilbur of Ashland, two grand- 
children, Beryl B. and Corinne C. Wilbur, and a 
sister, Miss Etta P. Labaree of Worcester. 

She formerly lived in Webster, Mass., where she 
was soloist in several churches and was well known in 
musical circles. She was a lifelong Universalist and 
ever cherished the faith that God cared for all. She 
was always busy and cheery, a kind word for every- 
one and full of generous hospitality and service to 
others. 

The funeral services were held at the residence of 
Caswell-King Co., Friday, April 10. Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt of All Souls Universalist Church, of which 
church Mrs. Davis was a member, officiated. Burial 
was in Grove Cemetery, Holden. 


Marjorie Patterson 


Miss Marjorie Patterson, daughter of the late 
Rev. Charles F. Patterson and Mrs. Anna Hovey 
Patterson, died at Detroit, Mich., April 24. After 
the death of her father, then pastor of the Universal- 
ist church of Arlington, Mass., she went with her 
mother to Detroit, the former home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Patterson and the home of Mrs. Patterson’s father, 
Mr. H. N. Hovey. With Mr. Hovey, Mrs. Patter- 
son and Marjorie have lived for the past three years. 

Marjorie graduated from Westbrook Seminary 
and entered the University of Michigan. She was 
an unusually cheery, alert person, full of vigor and a 
favorite with all. While at Ann Arbor, she became 
engaged and she was planning to be married this fall. 
With youth, beauty, and high plans for the future, 
her death came as a shock to those who knew her. 
How great the number of her friends is shown by the 
letters, flowers, and personal messages that came 
from far and near. 

The last services were held at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Gleason—Mrs. Gleason is a sister of Mrs. 
Patterson—and were conducted by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts College, who had married her 
father and mother and her sister Eleanor, and was 
to perform the ceremony for her in the fall. The 
burial was in the Hovey-Patterson lot in Woodlawn, 
just outside of Detroit. The immediate family 


consists of Mrs. Charles F. Patterson, her mother, 
and Mrs. Allen H. Lester (Eleanor Patterson), her 
sister, now residing in Arlington, Mass. Marjorie 
had hosts of friends in Detroit, which had been her 
home while her father was pastor of the Universalist 
church and has been her home since his death. She 
also has multitudes of friends in Arlington made 
during her father’s pastorate there. At the services, 
her school and college friends and friends of the 
family brought their expressions of love for her and 
sympathy for the family. That which made her 
death more of a tragedy was that it came so un- 
expectedly. Not so very long ago, a very slight 
operation was performed upon her forehead; the 
wound healed perfectly, but an accidental breaking 
of the new flesh allowed an infection which at first 
caused no apprehension, but the poison spread 
through the whole system and was the cause of 
death. 


Mrs. Martha J. Hall 


Mrs. Martha J. Hall, life-long Universalist and 
devoted Christian, died at her home in Racine, Wis., 
April 16, 1931. 

She was born in Rome, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1844. She 
was married to Jason W. Hall, Oct. 22, 1868, at 
Verona, N. Y., and went to live in Owatonna, Minn., 
where she resided until moving to Racine, more than 
fifty years ago. Mr. Hall died several years ago. 

Mrs. Hall was a faithful Christian, and a loyal 
and devoted member of the Racine Universalist 
church, also a member of the “‘Willing Workers”’ so- 
ciety of the church. 

She had been confined to her home most of the 
time during the past year on account of illness, but 
retained to a most remarkable degree her keen in- 
terest in life and all things that had meant most to 
her during the years. She was a kind neighbor, and 
a useful citizen. A great company came to pay 
respect to her memory, and a bower of flowers cov- 
ered her casket. 

She is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Louis P. 
Munroe, of Racine, and one brother, Milo A. Foster 
of Oneida, N. Y, 

Funeral services were held in her home on Mon- 
day, April 20, conducted by Dr. Luther Riley Robin- 
son, her pastor. She rests by the side of her husband 
in beautiful Mound Cemetery. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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For line of 


AGENTS WANTED 5. npot i “Foiteeries 


Women make liberal profits selling them in 
whole or spare time 
Quick selling and quicker repeating 
Write us for information concerning our liberal profit 
making offer 
AMAMI---M---48 Warren Street, New York 


JTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So, Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
b 


y 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 

Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 


Journey 


10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


SSS 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston | 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further {nformation please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


oo 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO + 

AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO’ 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy e*tiv< 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo? 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 

ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Its courses fit for any college ~ 


Crackling 


The superintendent had severely criti- 
cised the trainmaster for laxity in re- 
porting accidents. 

Only a few days later, the superin- 
tendent received the following wire: 
“Man fell off platform in front of speed- 

- ing engine.” 

To which the superintendent wired: 
“Advise details.” 

The trainmaster replied: ‘“‘No one hurt; 
engine was backing up.”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“How did Richleigh make all his 
money?” 

By. judicious speculation and invest- 
ment.’ 

“And how did Poorman lose all his 
money?” 

“Gambling on the stock market.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Young Wife: “Oh, I’m so miserable. 
My husband has been out all the evening, 
and I haven’t the faintest idea where he 
Shi 

Experienced Friend: ‘My dear, you 
mustn’t worry. You’d probably be twice 
as miserable if you did know.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

a» Py 

A girl met an old flame and determined 
to high-hat him. “Sorry,’’ she murmured 
when the hostess introduced him to her, 
“but I did not get your name.” 

“T know you didn’t,” replied the old 
flame, ‘‘but that is not your fault. You 
tried hard enough.”’—Atchison Globe. 

* * 

Mother: ‘You know, Geoffrey, Norma 
is nearly seventeen years old, so to-day 
I had a frank discussion with her about 
the facts of life.” 

Father: “Ah! Did you learn anything 
new?”’—Hverybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

Scientists say that radio waves which 
reach the moon are thrown back to earth. 
We consider this positive proof of the 
existence of intelligence on the moon.— 
Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 

“Tt is extremely difficult to distinguish 
between weeds and young plants,” says a 
correspondent. Our neighbors’ hens seem 
to manage to do it quite easily.—The 
Humorisi. 

* * 

A constitutional amendment is proposed 
declaring that men and women shall be 
equal. If passed, it will be a great victory 
for men.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

Large, lovely tapestry love seat; will 
sell or exchange for two occasional chairs. 
—Portland Telegram. 

* * 

“Economy in Museums,” says a head- 
line. Is that where it is?—Passing Show 
(London). 
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Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 


Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


Especially 


No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
round corners. 90 cents. ‘ 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordence, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Mass. 


FAITH WITH POWER 


The Lite Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


Boston, 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 
“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 


and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the wadle story 
an inspiration.” { 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


